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has yet been devised that could effectively supplant the open 
competitive market. 











Months of careful producing and planning can be quickly can- 
celed by a few minutes careless marketing. 








The Central Markets were able to raise fat lamb values $1.50 
per cwt. early in June. This would never have happened if the 
lambs had been first sold at country points before reaching the 
markets—or even if the choice kinds had been sold at home and 
only the tail ends gone to market. It takes choice livestock at 
the Central Markets in order to establish the full strength of 
values. 
















Prof. R. C. Ashby of the University of Illinois, at the January con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers Association in Spokane, 
said: 








“If the range sheep business has reached the point where each 
grower is competent to sell his own lambs—to meet packers’ 
trained buyers on a basis of trading quality—there would seem 
to be no reason for not selling at home. 


“But, if ranchmen want to maintain effective competition be- 
tween packer buyers—if they want to make sure their lambs are 
put before the buyer to whom they are worth the most money— 
if they want to continue to develop an effective sales depart- 
ment as a part of their business—then they should strengthen 


"° CENTRAL MARKETS ™ °° “Pole.” 











It is up to you as 





see that buyers are kept 
Markets to make for « 

the buying of YOUR lamb: 
every load sold off the market 
decrease the demand 
Markets just that much 


keep prices down to minimum le 
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“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from 
all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 











The Nation 


Buys Livestock at 
Kansas City 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 

TER POINT IN THE UNITED 

STATES AND THE CENTRAL 

WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 

EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 


of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 

















@ One of the significant trends in the meat 
industry has been the increasing importance 
of by-products. 

Through scientific research and modern proc- 
essing methods, hitherto useless waste is 
now transformed into valuable products that 
find a steady, growing market. 

A case in point is Pituitary Liquid. This im. 
portant preparation, extracted from the once 
useless animal pituitary gland, is one of 
many Armour medical products now widely 
prescribed and used by the medical profes- 
sion. 

From your point of view, the vital point 
about Pituitary Liquid is that it helps make 
your livestock market better. 

For the conversion of what was once useless, 
valueless waste into a valuable medicinal has 
a definite effect on the value of the livestock 
that supplies it. 

















PITUITARY LIQUID makes your | 
LIVESTOCK MARKET BETTER 








It helps broaden the market. It helps reduce 
production costs ... and this in turn has a 
steady influence on livestock demand and 
prices. 


That is why the growing list of useful Armour 
by-products . . . from Pituitary Liquid to 
Violin Strings ... has a daily influence on 
your welfare. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate 

preparation for national defense, and for 

the preservation of our free institutions 
under the Constitution. 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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GOVERNMENT WOOL POLICY 


N Tuesday, June 17, a committee from the National 

Wool Growers Association will meet with General 
Corbin and his associates of the Quartermaster Corps in 
Washington, D. C. 


This conference was proposed on March 31 during a 
discussion between wool growers and Army officials pre- 
sided over by Donald M. Nelson, chief purchasing agent of 
the Office of Production Management. 


At that time Mr. Nelson also proposed the early pub- 
lication of a statement of the wool requirements of the 
government during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 
This statement, as published on May 15, showed that the 
prospective purchases for all government agencies would 
represent the equivalent of 259 million pounds of grease 
wool. A message from General Corbin on June 7 informed 
us that bids for all or part of the goods to be purchased 
were to be opened on June 25. 


The June 17 conference is mainly for the purpose of 
attempting to reach an agreement as to the amount of the 
price differential in favor of domestic wool that should be 
recognized by the government in placing its orders. In 
compliance with the terms of the Buy American Act of 
1933, the War Department used domestic wool exclusively 
until November 6, 1940. The Act permitted discretion on 
the part of the purchasing officers under circumstances when 
prices might be unreasonable or supplies of domestic prod- 
ucts insufficient. The Quartermaster has stated that in the 
large contracts for woolen materials let in March, manufac- 
turers who bid on domestic wool at a cost of 5 per cent 
above that of foreign wools were given the business. 


The growers do not feel that a 5 per cent differential 
can be considered as a reasonable compliance with the Buy 
American Act, even under war conditions. A fair disposi- 
tion of the matter would be to return to the status of before 
November 6 and require the use of domestic wool exclusively 
so long as the supply is sufficient. Apparently the War 
Department is unwilling to do this, as they fear that such 
a policy would cause higher prices and increase the price 
paid by the government for woolen goods. 


The representatives of the wool growers will probably 
suggest as a fair compliance, the establishment of a differ- 
ential for domestic wool of 15 per cent above the cost of 
foreign wool which might be used in goods furnished under 
government contracts. 

It had been expected that this decision would be reached 
and made effective before selling of the 1941 clip by grow- 
ers was under: way. However, there is still a small portion 
of the current clip in growers’ hands, and some amounts 


Sheep and Wool Attairs 








on consignment. If a satisfactory arrangement can be reach- 
ed with the government, these clips should receive some 
price advantage. The present negotiations are also expected 
to have a large bearing upon the price policy of the govern- 
ment in purchasing woolen goods which may be manufac- 
tured from the 1942 clip. 


The growers’ committee will include President C. B. 


‘Wardlaw, R. C. Rich, C. J. Fawcett, J. B. Wilson, and 


Secretary Marshall. 


PARITY LOANS 


A LAW requiring loaning of 85 per cent of parity values 
on commodities considered basic under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act became effective through the signature 
of the President on May 26. 


Under this law, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will be required to make 85 per cent loans on wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice and tobacco. The law does not limit the size 
of the loans on other commodities, but it is to be expected 
that if any such are made, they will not be more than 85 
per cent of parity. 


As current parity values are commonly considered, the 
price of cotton is 15.8 cents. The present market is between 
11 and 12 cents, which is considerably above the average. 
With 85 per cent loans added to parity payments to be 
made from money appropriated by Congress, and amounts 
received for compliance with soil conservation programs, 
cotton growers will be able to realize 15 cents per pound 
on their product. With total loans and payments, wheat and 
corn raisers will be on a similar basis. 


Criticism by the press of this recent action is more 
general and pronounced than in regard to any other recent 
phase of the A.A.A. program. Apparently the residents of 
industrial centers are becoming resentful of action which 
raises agricultural prices through government financial aid 
while little or nothing is being done to protect the consumers’ 
cost of living. The resentment against increased wages, 
which are reflected in living costs, also seems to be growing. 

The criticism of the agricultural policy is further based 
on Secretary Wickard’s recent announcement that the pur- 
chases of pork by the Surplus Commodities Administration 
would be at price levels calculated to maintain a bottom 
of 9 cents in the hog market. At the same time the Secretary 
announced that market levels would also be sustained for 
butter, eggs, and poultry. 

There is no indication that the Congress will discon- 
tinue any of the financial aid features of the A.A.A. pro- 
gram, but the public dissatisfaction with such use of treas- 
ury funds seems to be on the increase. 





FABRIC LABELING 


ge tal. rules for labeling of wool products have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission under powers 
conveyed by the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1940. 


Although some cloth and garment manufacturers have 
continued their efforts to postpone effectiveness of the 
law, the majority have prepared to attach proper labels 
to cloth and garments. After July 15, all cloth and gar- 
ments that are shipped interstate must carry labels to show 
the content of wool (virgin), rayon, cotton, etc., and of 
reprocessed or reused wool. Advertising of wool products 
will necessarily need to comply with the law, and to avoid 
any misrepresentation of the fiber content of goods or gar- 
ments described or referred to. 


While this law will not immediately have an appreci- 
able effect upon wool prices, it will be a great aid to garment 
manufacturers who use higher quality fabrics. 


The National Wool Grow, 





No one will be prevented from putting into a fabji 
any material he wishes, but the intermediate and fin, 
purchasers must be told just what the fiber content is. May, 
ufacturers of better materials will be protected against th 
competition of materials made of inferior fibers, the pres 
ence of which is not disclosed. Consumer purchasers liky. 
wise will be informed as to the real fiber content of garmeni 
purchased. If they prefer to purchase the lower class of 
materials, the label will prevent the selling of shoddy » 
mixed goods at the price of goods made entirely from wo 
that has not previously been worn or put through many. 
facturing processes. 


The entire woolen industry will be placed upon , 
higher plane with advantage to clothing purchasers, mos 
of the manufacturers of cloth, and most garment makers 
and retailers. With the principle of truth-in-fabric observed 
in the trade, the wool grower can expect a better outlet for 
his product. 

F. R. Marshall 








Kansas City Commission 


Houses to Make Refunds 


E case of reasonable charges for 
selling livestock at Kansas City 
was finally settled by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on May 26 after eight 
years of litigation. The acts of the 
Secretary of Agriculture were approved. 


til it again reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and on May 26, 1941, was found 
correct and required to be made effec- 
tive. 

In all of four important cases in 
which appeal has been made by stock- 
yard companies or commission men 
against actions taken under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, the deci- 
sions of the Secretary of Agriculture 


Fees for Taylor Act Licenses | 


r july, 1940, Judge Norcross of the 
Federal Court for the District of 
Nevada rendered a decision dismissing 
the case brought by the Department of 
the Interior against a group of cattle 
and sheep owners. 
Previous cases had been tried in the 
state courts, on the complaint of the 





Attorneys for the commission men 
have resorted to every possible legal 


have finally been sustained. 


same stockmen. They objected to the 
paying of fees while they were permit- 





means to secure a reversal of the deci- 
sion as to selling charges that was first 
made as a result of an investigation 
ordered by Arthur M. Hyde. The de- 
cision rendered by Secretary Wallace in 
1933 was carried through the courts and 
finally reversed in part by the Supreme 
Court on the grounds that defendants, 
at the time of oral argument at Wash- 
ington, had not been furnished with a 
copy of the proposed decision. In the 
meantime the courts had required that 
the commission houses should deposit 
the amounts collected in excess of the 
charges prescribed by the Secretary. 
It is reported that this fund amounts to 
over $500,000, which must now be re- 
turned to the shippers from whom it 
was first collected. 
Following the action of the Supreme 
Court in 1934, a new investigation was 
conducted, and another decision rend- 
ered in the manner required by the 
Court. This was again contested and 
carried through the various courts un- 


June 23. 





NEW ARGENTINE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced intention to negotiate trade 
agreements with Argentina and Ur- 
uguay. They have listed for consid- 
eration all wools 44's and below as 
well as canned meats and hides and 


other agricultural products. 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has submitted a brief and will 


be represented in the hearing on 


ted to graze their stock on the Taylor 
districts under only one-year licenses 
instead of 10-year permits. These cases 
were still pending in the Nevada courts 
when the Department of the Interior, 
late in 1939, started prosecution in the 
Federal Court against the stockmen on 
the grounds that they were trespassing 
upon government property so long as 
the fees had not been paid for the ani- 
mals owned by them. 

Judge Norcross dismissed the gov- 
ernment’s case, largely on the ground 
that fees could not be collected until 
the government had appraised the range 
used by each licensee and announced 
the proper fee. 

The U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
Judge Norcross’s decision on May 26, 
this year. 

In the meantime the Grazing Service 
has made an appraisal of the value to 
stockmen of the grazing by districts. 
No attempt has been made to set the 
value, or a fair charge, for individual 
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June, 1941 


allotments, licenses or permits. It is 
reported that these values lately deter- 
mined run from two to three times 
the present fees of 5 cents per cow 
month and 1 cent per sheep month. 

The Grazing Service has made no 
announcement, since the court sustain- 
ed its right to collect fees under licenses, 
as to whether it will continue its pre- 
parations to put into effect a new and 
higher scale of grazing fees. 





85 Per Cent Rates Apply on 
Feeders Shipped from 
Markets 


EEDER and stocker cattle, sheep, 

and lambs may now be shipped out 

of public markets at rates equal to 85 

per cent of the charges on slaughter 
stock. 

On May 14, 1940, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued a deci- 
sion in which it rejected the railroads’ 
proposal that the feeder rate should be 
applied only when the stock was ship- 
ped by rail after it had been fattened. 
Counsel for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, the American National 
Live Stock Association, and other 
representatives of producers of live- 
stock had opposed the carriers’ pro- 
posal and insisted that lower feeder 
rates be made general. The decision 
of the I.C.C. sustained this view. 

It was not until November 15 that 
the railroads issued their new tariffs 
supposed to be in accord with the deci- 
sion of May 15. These new tariffs 
were found by counsel for the two na- 
tional livestock organizations, Charles 
E. Blaine, to contain a provision that 
would prevent shipments being made 
from public markets at the lower or 
85 per cent rate ordered to apply on 
feeders. 

Objection to that provision was filed 
with the I.C.C., and that body’s deci- 
sion of May 6 sustains the objection 
and requires that the 85 per cent rate 
shall apply on feeder livestock ship- 
ped out of the markets. The Com- 
mission ordered that proper tariffs be 
published by June 15. The railroads 
have been granted an extension of time, 
and the correct tariffs are now expected 


to be published, and the fully correct 
rates in effect by next August 15. 

On that date rates on feeders will be 
in effect in the form intended in the 
Commission’s decision of May 15, 1940. 
In the meantime, however, the lower 
rate is available for feeder shipments 
going to public markets or other destin- 
ations. 





Agricultural Defense with 
Department of Agriculture 


E functions of the Division of 

Agriculture of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission were trans- 
ferred by President Roosevelt to the 
Department of Agriculture on May 5S, 
and the Office for Agricultural Defense 
Relations has been set up in that De- 
partment with John B. Hutson, who 
had been deputy commissioner for ag- 
riculture for the Advisory Commission, 
as its chief. Mr. Hutson’s appointment 
followed the resignation of Chester 
Davis as the agricultural member of 
the Advisory Commission. Sometime 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 
Conventions 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn., Flag- 
staff: July 8-9. 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Cheyenne: August 19-21. 


Assn., 


Ram Sales and Shows 


San Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 29-31. 


West Texas Ram Sales, Eden: Aug- 
ust 4-6. 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer: August 6. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 15. 


NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
CITY: August 26-27. 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: October 18-25. 


International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 
6. 














ago Mr. Davis accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Federal Reserve Board of 
the Eighth District at St. Louis, but 
continued serving on the Advisory 
Commission until the rearrangement of 
agricultural defense activities was ef- 
fected. 


The purpose of the transfer, the 
President stated in his letter of an- 
nouncement, was to bring the special 
agricultural defense activities into 
closer relationship with the “established 
agricultural programs of the govern- 
ment.” 


“In requesting the creation of this 
Office (for Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions), I am taking the position,” the 
President said, “that, broadly conceiv- 
ed, the most vital operating functions 
of agriculture in the defense program 
are, first, the guarantee of an adequate 
supply of food for the needs of this 
Nation and supplemental needs of those 
nations whose defense is essential to 
the defense of this country; and second, 
the provision of sufficient agricultural 
raw materials for expanded defense 
production. In the accomplishment of 
these major purposes, it will be neces- 
sary to assure that the agricultural bal- 
ance is not destroyed and that the con- 
sequent ability of the agricultural pop- 
ulation to fulfill its contribution to the 
defense effort is not impaired.” 


The duties of the new Office for 
Agricultural Defense Relations suggest- 
ed by the President were: 


1. Serve as a clearing house to bring into 
common focus the consideration of agricul- 
tural needs and problems as they relate to 
the defense program; 


2. Facilitate the coordination of defense 
operations carried on by the various bur- 
eaus and agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture; 


3. Assist the Secretary in the mainte- 
nance of effective channels of communica- 
tion between the Department of Agriculture 
and the several agencies of the Office for 
Emergency Management, the Departments 
of War and Navy, and other defense agen- 
cies, with respect to problems of procure- 
ment, production, priorities, price, and other 
activities involving agricultural considera- 
tions; 


4. Assist in the planning of adjustments 
in the agricultural program in order to meet 
defense needs. 
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Rains Continue in Southwest 


E southwestern quarter of the United States has continued to be in a zone 

of excess precipitation, from Texas to California especially. That particu- 
lar tier of states has had more than twice the normal precipitation during the 
past three months, a few spots reporting 300 to 400 per cent. In the southern 
parts of California and Arizona there have been six months with excessive 
moisture, exceeding 200 per cent. The heavy shaded area on the accompanying 
map has, in the past three months, spread eastward and northward, to eastern 
Texas, and into Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. Much of north- 
ern Nevada and northern Utah, and eastern Wyoming and eastern Colorado, to- 
gether with adjacent areas over the Great Plains, have had about or somewhat 
above normal moisture in the past three months. But most of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington are beginning to need more rain. Some of this region, 
in fact, more especially Montana, has now been on the droughty side for more 
than six months. There is no good news in the latest reports from Montana 
and eastern Wyoming, namely for May, for they are also subnormal, which 


means much of the ground is too dry to promise a good summer range unless 
good, timely rains come. 
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Precipitation on Western Livestoc, 
Ranges During March, April and 
May, 1941, with Departures from 
Normal, for Three Months and fy 
Six Months (In Inches) 


Washington— 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Walla Walla .. 


Oregon— 


Portland 
Pendleton 


Baker 


Roseburg 


California— 


Redding 


Nevada— 


San Francisco... 
Los Angeles .... 





Winnemucca .... 


Reno 
Tonopah 


Arizona— 
Phoenix 


Flagstaff 


New Mexico— 





Albuquerque .... 


Roswell 


Normal 
8-Months’ 


8.97 


4.70 
7.48 


8.84 
5.55 
4.27 


2.68 
1.91 
1.45 


1.20 
4.97 


1.65 
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Texas— 


Amarillo 
Abilene 
Del Rio 
El Paso 


Montana— 


Helena .. 
Kalispell 
Havre 


Idaho— 


Boise 
Pocatello 


Utah— 


Miles City 
Williston, 


N. D. 


Salt Lake City 


Fillmore . 
Castle Dale 
Monticello 

Modena . 


Wyoming— 
Sheridan 
Lander 
Cheyenne 


Rapid City, S.D. 


N. Platte 


Colorado— 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Grand Ju 


Dodge City, Kan. 


, Neb. 
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Around the Hange Country 


The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of May. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Daytime temperatures were warm 
enough every week, but night temper- 
atures were frequently below freezing 
in many localities, checking the growth 
of vegetation somewhat. Showers were 
frequent enough to be helpful, and most 
sections had plenty of moisture; how- 
ever, important areas are already dry, 
and need more rain. Cattle are largely 
in good or excellent shape, and most 
sheep are doing well. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures were mostly warm 
enough for good growth, though several 
cold nights slowed up the growth. Light 
showers supplied sufficient moisture 
for current needs in some few sections, 
but generally during the last week, dry, 
windy weather was unfavorable for 
field crops, and pasturage did only 
fairly well. There is still enough for- 
age however, and livestock are in com- 
paratively good shape. 


Bison, Perkins County 


We have had a good winter and pas- 
tures have come along well this spring; 
stock are in good shape (May 31). 
Lambing is finished, and about half 
of the wool has been sold or consigned. 
I do not know at what price early sales 
were made, but now they are talking 


38 to 40 cents. In Iowa they have been 
paying as much as 40 cents for fine 
wool. Shearers were paid from 12 to 13 
cents a head. 

M. J. Jones 


MONTANA 


Fairly good growing weather pre- 
vailed in most sections, temperatures 
averaging near or a little above normal. 
Precipitation was ample for current 
needs much of the time, but in some 
sections windy weather with less rain 
checked forage growth. Livestock have 
plenty of feed over most of the state, 
however, and are reported to be doing 
well. 


Harlem, Blaine County 


May has been a very dry month 
with us; we have had no rain yet (May 
23). However, we have had a good 
lambing. 

It is estimated that about 90 per cent 
of the 1941 wool clip has been sold, 
in a price range of 33 to 35 cents. 

Costs of camp supplies have increased 
from 10 to 15 per cent during the past 
year; the price of wool bags is also 
higher, and we are paying our herders 
$45 a month, $5 more than in 1940. 

Coyotes are more numerous. The 
situation would be greatly improved if 
the airplane hunters were not so re- 
stricted. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration will not permit the hunting of 
coyotes by plane without a waiver from 
the owners of the land, which makes it 
possible for one farmer to block the 
whole program. I also think some ar- 
rangement should be made whereby 
these boys could hunt coyotes from air- 
planes without being restricted to defi- 
nite areas. They are not permitted to 
hunt on the Indian reservation, as the 
government wants to save that hunt- 
ing for the Indians. All we have to do 
is to make arrangements so we can 
turn these boys loose with their air- 
planes and they will get the coyotes. 


The government hunter on horseback, 
on foot, or with his traps is a joke. 
Let’s save that money and pay it out 
in bounties. 

Guy Riggin 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged a little warm- 
er than usual at most places, favoring 
a fairly good growth of vegetation 
everywhere; though some freezing 
nights retarded vegetation growth, es- 
pecially in the higher elevations. Gen- 
erous showers were beneficial locally, 
early in the month, and the last week 
was rainy over the north portion, while 
southern counties could do with more 
rain nearly everywhere. The lower 
ranges are good to excellent, though 
the higher ranges are backward. Live- 
stock are doing well as a rule. 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 


Range conditions have been the best 
in the past three years, and feed is 
plentiful at this time (May 31). Lamb- 
ing has started and everybody is hop- 
ing for an extra good crop this year. 


All of the wool around here, grading 
largely half to three-eighths blood, has 
been sold at 35 to 37% cents, mostly 
35 and 36 cents being paid. The 
shrinkage was very light this year as 
the wool was extra clean. Shearers 
were paid 15 cents and board and 21 
cents was the contract rate, with the 
contractor doing everything. 

Herders’ wages have been raised $5 
a month, and all camp supplies are 
costing us about 15 per cent more than 
they did last year. 

While coyotes seem to be as numer- 
ous as in previous years, work is being 
done to help control them. 

The administration of grazing on the 
national forests is o.k., and the Taylor 
grazing people are learnnig and trying 
to do a good job. 

Michael Barclay 
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WASHINGTON 


Temperatures have generally been 
near enough normal to favor a fairly 
good growth of crops and vegetation, 
though held back by cool, rainy wea- 
ther with some frost at times. Rains 
were ample, and in some places tem- 
porarily too heavy for best effects. 
Pasturage and range feed is plentiful, 
and livestock are in most sections re- 
ported to be doing well. 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good during May and the spring 
range feed is fine (May 30). 

Lambing is finished with a 100 per 
cent (and better) mark chalked against 
it. About half the wool has been sold 
and half of it consigned. Camp sup- 
plies are costing us 10 per cent more 
than they did last year and the gen- 
eral trend of all expense items, includ- 
ing labor, is up at the present time. 

Government trappers, apparently, 
are just getting enough coyotes to hold 
their jobs and letting the rest of them 
go, for there are a good many more 
here than formerly. 

I think it would be very helpful in 
the administration of grazing on both 
the national forests and Taylor graz- 
ing districts, if the older more sensible 
men could be left in their positions and 
not replaced by youngsters without any 
experience. 

Lester L. Robison 


OREGON 


The first three weeks brought some 
fairly good rains to many counties, 
though certain sections got much light- 
er showers. Temperatures were near 
normal, though with some freezing 
values; they were mostly favorable for 
meadows and pasturage. Pastures and 
ranges are good or excellent, and live- 
stock are good as a general rule. 


Post, Crook County 


Weather and feed conditions since 
May 1 have been extra good. Good 
records have been made in lambing 
this year, about 10 to 20 per cent 
better than last year’s. 


None of the wool has been sold here 


(May 28). We shear very late in this 
section and no wool has been con- 
tracted. 

From $50 to $60 was paid herders 
last year, but now $60 is the general 
wage, and costs of camp supplies have 
gone up about 10 per cent. 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were a year ago, as no trapping 
or anything else is being done to con- 
trol them. A. R. Teeter 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR MAY, 1941 
(Preliminary) 
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Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











CALIFORNIA 


After the good rains of the first week, 
the summer dry period seems to-have 
prevailed, though some northern, and 
a few higher areas, had light, scat- 
tered showers subsequently. Temper- 
atures were mostly favorable, though 
rather cool at night in places. Live- 
stock conditions have been good as a 
result of good feed generally. Pastur- 
age is maturing and turning brown, 
especially over the southern portion. 


Harris, Humboldt County 


While weather and feed conditions 
have been excellent, the best, in fact, 
in 25 years, it has been very wet and 
we'll need some warm weather before 
the lambs will fill out for market (May 
31). Our lamb crop was larger this 
year than last by 15 per cent. 


The National Wool Grow, 


Wools of this section have a yeu 
light shrinkage this year and have gj 
in the price range of 40 to 45 cents py 
pound for 12-months’ growth. Aboy 
75 per cent of it has been sold. \, 
paid shearers 15 cents per head. 

Wool growers’ expenses have rig 
about 15 per cent during the past ye 

Coyotes are increasing here; the 
seem to come in from the forest ». 
serve. 

A. A. Smith 


NEVADA 


Moderately warm weather prevailed 


most of the time, with only a fe 
frosty nights to set back vegetatioy 
growth. Frequent light to moderat 
showers occurred generally over the 
state, though only a few scattered sta. 
tions had the normal amount of mois. 
ture. Ranges, pasturage, meadows 


and livestock are in good condition af 


a general rule. 


Elko, Elko County 


We have had good feed and wea. 
ther conditions on the range during 
May, much better than in the same 
month last year. Spring range feed is 
good (May 24). Lamb yields are 1 
little better than they were last year. 

Practically all of the wool has been 
sold at an average price of 3034 cents 
a pound. Fifteen cents per head was 
the shearing rate this year. For con- 
tract shearing, 2014 cents was the rate, 
with the owner furnishing bags, twine, 
and wranglers. 

All expenses are up this year. We 


are paying our herders $15 more a | 


month; camp supplies are 14% per cent 
higher, and there is a slight rise in taxes. 


We haven’t enough trappers, so coy- | 


otes are increasing. 


The National Wool Growers Associ- 





ation is doing good work but should 
receive more financial support from 
growers. The Nevada growers need to 
have more information about the 
shrinkage of their wool, and I think 
there should be more regulation of 
range boundaries under the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Geo. Russell, Jr. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Lamb Program in the U. S. Army 


ROPER methods of cutting, cooking 
and serving lamb have been pre- 
sented at thirteen Army posts of nine 
states in a series of demonstrations 
conducted by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The program, which 
was started in March, was initiated 
at the request of the Colorado-Nebras- 
ka Lamb Feeders Association and fi- 
nanced through funds furnished by 
them and the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association. It is to be continued 
under the financial support of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
These demonstrations at the various 
Army posts were launched by the 
Board’s specialists following prelimin- 
ary surveys made in some of the larger 
Army camps, which revealed that offi- 
cers and men were eager to secure ail 
possible information on the general 
handling of lamb that would be of as- 
sistance to them in feeding the Army. 
States in which this work was con- 
ducted were Illinois, Wyoming, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Kentucky, and the 
camps contacted are located in corps 
areas five, six and seven. 


Facts About the Program 


In order to gain a clearer idea of 
what was found relative to using lamb 
in the Army meals, and to present the 
highlights of the activities, the follow- 
ing report of the work is presented in 
question and answer form: 

Q: Was it found that much lamb 
was being used at the various Army 
posts? 

A: No. The main reason being a 
lack of knowledge of how to use it in 
the Army: mess. 

Q: How was the work carried on 
in the various camps? 

A: Upon arrival at the posts, con- 
tacts were made with the Bakers and 
Cooks School personnel and arrange- 
ments made for giving an intensive 
course of lamb instruction through the 
medium of lecture-demonstrations. 

Q: Who were present at these lamb 
schools? 





Mess cooks in training learn how to bone lamb. All meats served are boned. 





These trainees are well satisfied with lamb. 


A: These schools were attended by 
instructors in the Bakers and Cooks 
Schools, mess officers, mess sergeants, 
cooks and Army meat men. 

Q: What was the nature of the in- 
struction given in cutting lamb? 

A: The demonstrations were center- 
ed around full lamb carcasses, since 
the use of the full carcass provides 


economy as well as variety, in the menu. 
The Board’s new Handbook on Cutting 
Lamb served as a guide in making the 
various cuts, and its specialists broke 
down the lamb carcasses into the cuts 
that have been worked out for Army 
use—cuts for stew and cuts for roasts. 

Q: Why was emphasis placed on 
lamb for stew and roasts? 
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A: Colonel Paul P. Logan, chief of 
the Subsistence Branch in the Office 
of the Army Quartermaster General, 
has said that lamb is most practical for 
the Army when used as stew or roasts. 
The neck, shoulders, shanks and breasts 
were used in making the stew. These 
cuts when in place, make up what is 
called the triangle. The remainder of 
the lamb carcass was used for roasts. 
It was explained that the lamb shoulder 
is the “balance” cut. If, for example, 
a few more pounds of stew is desired, 
the shoulder is used for that purpose. 
If more roasts are desired, on the other 
hand, the shoulder can be used in mak- 
ing roasts. 


Q: How was the information con- 
cerning cutting brought to the students? 


A: Following a demonstration by the 
specialists, the students were divided 
into groups, each of which was given 
a lamb carcass. Then, under the super- 
vision of the specialists, they cut up 
the lamb, following the instruction 
previously given. This method of 
“learning by doing” proved to be prac- 
tical and helpful. 


Q: Was the Army interested in in- 
formation on the cooking and serving 
of lamb? 


A: Yes. Many questions were asked 
as to how lamb should be cooked, how 
stew should be prepared and how to 
prepare the roasts for the mess. The 
instruction along this line was greatly 
facilitated by the use of a set of charts 
which clearly explain, step by step, 
how lamb is easily cooked by either of 
these methods. 


Q: What was found to be the most 
popular lamb cut purchased by the 
Army? 


A: Just as in civilian life, lamb legs 
proved to be most popular. However, 
the Army men were quick to grasp the 
suggestion that shoulders, stews, and 
the entire carcass be included in the 
menus. 


Q: What methods of cooking lamb 
were recommended? 


A: The Army men were shown that 
lamb is cooked and served the same as 
other meats and presents no special 
problems. 





Q: To what extent was lamb served 
in the various camps? 

A: Some of the corps area headquar- 
ters from which orders for field rations 
are issued require three meals of lamb 
per month. 


Q: What observations were made as 
to the reaction of the men to lamb? 

A: Lamb proved to be just as pop- 
ular in the mess as any other meat. 
They not only ate the portions served 
them, but came back for extra helpings. 
In some cases, men came back three 
and four times. 


Q: What methods were used in get- 
ting the reaction of the men to lamb? 

A: The Board’s representatives were 
always present to get information when 
the lamb was served. Cooks and mess 
officers were questioned. Together 
with the mess sergeants the men were 
quizzed as they ate. The returned 
plates were examined to see if the lamb 
had been eaten. Waiters were ques- 
tioned to find out if as many “seconds” 
and “thirds” were given out as when 
other meat was served. In many cases, 
the men served lamb, thought they 
were eating some other meat. 


Overcoming Objection to Use of 
Lamb 


In carrying on their preliminary 
surveys at the various camps, the 
demonstrators found that numerous ob- 
jections were being given to the use cf 
lamb. Following are some of these ob- 
jections, each being followed by the 
comment of the Board: 


1. The men would get tired of lamb. 
(In the lamb work carried on thus far 
in the Army this has not proved to be the 
case. ) 

2. We don’t know how to roll and bone 
lamb. (The rolling and boning of lamb has 
been demonstrated as part of the lamb in- 
struction at the camps.) 

3. Lamb is more expensive than other 
meats. (Not if cuts other than the legs 
and loin are used.) 


4. Lamb is less appreciated than other 
meats. (The work carried on thus far has 
shown that lamb is as well liked as other 
meat. ) 

5. We don’t like the odor of lamb. (This 
is an old objection which is not justified 
by fact.) 

6. The men wouldn’t like it. (The work 
in the Army has shown that the men do 





like lamb and call for second and even fy 
third helpings. ) 

7. Don’t know how to serve lamb. (Lanj 
is served the same as other meats.) 

8. Never thought about using lam) 
(The lamb activities carried on by the Bogyi 
are demonstrating its value in the Arn 
ration. ) ; 

9. Lamb is harder to handle if the me 
is late. (It is no harder to handle than othe 
meat. ) 

10. We couldn’t get lamb. (Lamb ca 
be secured at any of the camps if ordered.) 

11. Lamb is wasted by the men whe 
served. (There is no more waste with lam) 
than with other meats.) 

12. Lamb has a strong taste. (Experienc 
with lamb in the Army and elsewhere dog 
not bear out this objection.) 

During the course of the work in the 
Army camps, hundreds of mess ser- 
geants and meat men in the Army have 
been contacted. Practically all of them 
expressed the opinion that lamb can be 
served regularly to good advantage, and 
that its use helps to give greater var- 
iety to the Army meals. 


The Army's Cooperation 


The finest kind of cooperation from 
the Army has been received in the work 
thus far carried on. The appreciation of 
Army officers is shown in the following 
letters, which are typical: 

We can never properly express our ap- 
preciation for this marvelous and timely in- 
struction in meats. It is something that the 
Army would probably never have received 
in any other way and we are deeply grate- 
ful. 

Lt. Col., Quartermaster Corps, 
Fort Warren, Wyoming. 
% * + 


This is to express the gratitude of the 
General Mess and its operating personnel for 
the very instructive, entertaining and ex- 
tremely worthwhile program which was put 
on for us here at Chanute Field. I feel sure 
that all of the men who attended these 
demonstrations gained a lot of valuable 
ideas and knowledge of the different meats 
and of the proper methods of their cutting. 

Major, Air Corps, Mess Officer, 
Chanute Field, Illinois. 
* * * 

Your representatives reported to this sta- 
tion Monday, June 2. I am grateful for 
the manner in which these gentlemen dram- 





atized their efforts and displayed their 
workmanship so well to make it plain and 
understandable for all concerned and to fully 
grasp the demonstrations presented. 
Ist Lt. Q. M. Corps Asst., 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
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June, 1941 


Molohon Appointed Chief 
Of Range Management 





A. D. Molohon 


fiw appointment of Albin D. Molo- 
hon as Chief of the Branch of 
Range Management for the Grazing 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
has been announced by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. Mr. Mo- 
lohon, who has already assumed his 
new duties, formerly was in charge of 
the Branch of Range Improvement and 
Maintenance in which position he 
directed the long-term range develop- 
ment and improvement program of the 
Grazing Service on federal grazing dis- 
trict lands of western United States. 


In his new position as Chief of 
Range Management, Mr. Molohon will 
supervise range management work in 
grazing districts established under the 
Taylor Grazing Act in the ten western 
states and will direct these activities 
in the field offices of the Grazing Ser- 
vice throughout these states. 

Having worked in the Grazing Ser- 
vice since its organization following 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act 
in 1934, Mr. Molohon has a wide 
knowledge of the problems of the 
western livestock industry dependent 
upon public range lands. He was born 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, and moved to 
Arizona following overseas service in 


the World War. He attended Arizona 
University and later entered the United 
States Forest Service where he served 
eleven years in the southwestern re- 
gion. 

Mr. Molohon succeeds Mr. E. N. 
Kavanagh whose appointment as Direc- 
tor of Soil Conservation for the Office 
of Land Utilization in the Department 
of the Interior was announced recently. 





Moth-Proof Wools 


EVELOPMENT of a practical 
method of protecting wool mer- 
chandise from moths and carpet beetles, 
and aggressive, nationwide promotion 
by retailers of merchandise processed 
by this method are of greatest import- 
ance to wool growers and homemakers. 
Prominent retailers throughout the 
United States believe that they will be 
able to increase their sales of wool mer- 
chandise greatly if women can buy 
such merchandise without fear of losses 
due to moth damage. Many authorities 
are of the opinion that wide acceptance 
of synthetic fiber substitutes for wool 
is in some measure due to the fact that 
spun rayon and other “woolly” rayons 
are not subject to moth attack. 


Following years of painstaking lab- 
oratory research, Merck and Company, 
Inc., believe they have solved the prob- 
lem of adequate, effective moth protec- 
tion in the development and the con- 
trolled use of Amuno. A complex chem- 
ical compound usually applied during 
the manufacture of wool fabrics or 
merchandise, this product is further 
sold only under license which provides 
for controlled application. While in- 
numerable compounds and products to 
prevent moth damage have been on 
the market for years, until recently no 
satisfactory compound plus such ex- 
tensive control of application has been 
available. 


The best figures available indicate 
that annual losses in America caused by 
damage due to moths and carpet beetles 
are substantial (estimated at $200,000,- 
000). A leading women’s organization, 
Women’s National Institute, which re- 
cently made a survey throughout the 
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country on the moth problem, received 
requests from women leaders in 45 
states urging a study of this problem 
because of the heavy losses caused by 
moths and carpet beetles. 


J. C. Penney Company, with 1500 
retail stores throughout the country, 
working closely with Merck and Com- 
pany, Inc., have perfected methods of 
application of Amuno to blankets and 
other wool merchandise. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of blankets pro- 
cessed with this product have been sold 
with entirely satisfactory results. With 
each blanket sold, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany issues a five-year guarantee cer- 
tificate which assures full protection 
against moth damage for this period of 
time. C. W. Dorn, director of research 
and testing laboratories of J. C. Penney 
Company, says that this treatment in 
no way affects the texture or appear- 
ance of the goods and that any well- 
equipped mill can use the process 
without difficulty. 


In New York, R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, Inc., have adopted the Amuno 
process after thorough research and 
laboratory experiment, and are pro- 
ceeding to have it applied not only 
to blankets but to other items of wool 


as well. Ephraim Freedman, director 
of Macy’s Bureau of Standards, pre- 
dicts that the day may come when 
wool merchandise in almost every class- 
ification subject to moth attack, may 
be processed to protect the purchaser 
against moth damage. He reports that 
store buyers are interested in the sale 
possibilities of moth protected merchan- 
dise, and that customers respond read- 
ily to Macy advertising and promotion 
featuring such merchandise. 


The significance of these facts is ap- 
parent when it is realized that the 
problem of moth damage has always 
been a serious handicap to a wider use 
of wool from a consumer standpoint, 
and that wool-like rayons are being 
offered in increasing volume and varie- 
ty by wool textile manufacturers for 
fall. 

Lockhart International, Inc. 
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WOOL FUND 


Receipts to June |, 1941 — $7,712.20 
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Sentiment Changing 
Toward Labeling Act 


EMBERS of the garment industry 
refused to recognize the trends 
toward more rational business when 
they opposed the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act, in the opinion of Alexander 
Printz, chairman of the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board. In 
speaking before the executive board of 
that body at a meeting in Los Angeles 
on May 13, Mr. Printz said: 


We had expected to report at this meet- 
ing the details of the regulations for com- 
pliance with the Wool Labeling Act. The 
Federal Trade Commission, the agency which 
will administer the Act, has not yet an- 
nounced these details. We trust they will 
be made available to us sufficiently before 
July 14, the effective date of the Act, to 
enable us to adopt uniform compliance pro- 
cedures. 


We hope that when these rules are finally 
promulgated, they will be as simple and 
convenient as is consistent with the effec- 
tive administration of the Act. However, 
we should neither be surprised nor resent- 
ful if these rules are both over-complicated 
and quite inconvenient from the point of 
view of industry. It must be remembered 


that industry opposed the Wool Labeling 
Act. It refused to recognize the trend to- 
wards this type of legislation and accept 
with good grace, if not enthusiasm, a step 
further in the direction of making business 
rational by making the ingredients of prod- 
ucts known to all who come in contact with 
them. Recommendations as to the means of 
enforcement from the opponents of a piece 
of legislation should not be expected to carry 
great weight. It is not unreasonable for 
government to suppose that the opponents 
of a measure seek to minimize the effects 
that they were trying to avoid altogether. 

The garment industry, Mr. Printz 
stated in conclusion, should encourage 
and even take the initiative in advanc- 
ing legislative trends which are funda- 


mentally enlightened and rational. 


The importance of Mr. Printz’s 
statement is self-evident, as it may be 
considered a reflection of the attitude 
of an organization whose membership 
includes practically every manufacturer 
in the women’s wear industry, many 
of whom have been active in opposing 
the wool labeling law and in endeavor- 
ing to have the date of its effectiveness 
postponed. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 


CALIFORNIA 
P. J. Altube M. F. Shults 
Manuel Bisho W. R. Wolcott 
Mrs. M. A. Cousins C. C. Williams 
Leo T. Clark R. L. Wolcott 
R. L. Mitchell S. S. Wolcott 
Roney & Hennigan 

COLORADO 
J. A. Tisdel Louis Visintainer 
Cc. L. Pelican 


Laurence Bettis 


Bruneau Sheep Co. 


C. W. Coiner 

W. A. Coiner 
Dan J. Cavanagh 
Dixie Sheep Co 
Mrs. Alex Gardne 


and Robt. Gardner 


Maurice Guerry 
Batrecio Homillas 


Frank Aristegui 
Chas. Aldabe 
John Anzquy 
Chas. D. Campbell 
Joe Capurro 
Clover L. S. Co 
W. A. Dressler 


Denio Livestock Co. 


J. P. Ellison 
Eureka Land & 

Livestock Co. 
Alex Heguy Sheep 
A. Landu 


Patrick Carty 
Krebs Bros. 


Spiller Grain Co. 


Geo. Antonakis 
J. H. Allen 

W. C. Betteridge 
George E. Cook 
Nick Diamenti 
L. W. Fitzgerald 
Mike Himones 
John Hatfield 
Ray Jensen 
Alice Justeson 
E. F.. Jorgenson 
Lester Jorgenson 


S. A. Fernandez 


IDAHO 


Chester Loveland 
Jack Lane 

Lula MeMurray 

J. W. Newman 
Jas. D. Pence 
Carl Rudgen 

r Rose Bros. 

Tom Wright 
James W. Williams 
Weiser Sheep Co. 


NEVADA 
McBride Sheep Co. 
Prudencia Mendive 
Thomas Ormachea 
Bertram Paris 
Potts Brothers 
Geo. Russell, Jr. 
Smith Creek L. S. Co, 
R. B. Stewart 
Est. Andrew Tourreuil 
John Uhralde 
W. W. Whitaker 

Co. B. Yribarne 


OREGON 


J. C. Medlin 
G. W. Rugg & Son 


TEXAS 


UTAH 

Eugene Johansen 

Jensen Gill Sheep Co. 

Chas. Katzouros 

John Pappas 

H. C. Simpson 

S. S. Simpson 

Don Taylor 

Don Taylor and 
Daisy Allen 

Mike Tseklakes 

Geo. Telonis 

Geo. Vatsis 


WASHINGTON 
McWhorter & Co. 





10 CENTS A BAG FOR 
WOOL PROMOTION 


Make sure the dealer or agency 





handling your wool understands that 
10 cents per bag (5 cents on bags 
smaller than the standard 7-foot 
length) is to be deducted from your 
wool sales this year for the Wool 
Promotion Fund. The support of 
everyone is needed to put the pro- 
gram over. 


If, for any reason, the collection is 
not made by the dealer or firm hand- 
ling your wool, send your contribu- 
tion direct to the National Wool 
Growers Association, 509 McCor- 
nick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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elling the World About Woo 


Mr. Newsom has been the Ameri- 
can representative of the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat since that 
organization started work in the 
United States in 1939. 





Te years ago the International 
Wool Secretariat, representative 
body of the wool growers’ associations 
of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, expanded the scope of its world 
wool promotional activities by inaugu- 
rating a program in the United States. 

Since then, the Secretariat’s activi- 
ties here have been limited strictly to 
the publicizing of human uses of wool 
and the properties of wool in order to 
maintain the prestige of wool in the 
public mind. 


Because of the scope of its promo- 
tional activities outside of the United 
States, the Secretariat’s campaign here 
has been limited, naturally, by the in- 
ability of the various foreign growers’ 
associations which it represents to fi- 
nance as adequate a program as would 
be desirable in the huge American mar- 
ket—despite the fact its expenditures 


in this market have amounted to $50,- 


000 annually. 


With the establishment this year, 
however, of the American Wool Coun- 
cil—official promotional agency of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
observers see a definite turning point 
for the wool growing industry as a 
whole, affecting not only the domestic 
but the world wool market as well. 


The significance of the American 
growers’ decision to promote wool on 
a nation-wide basis, providing enor- 
mous potential in extra weight for the 
promotional front-line of wool in this 
country through the concrete forma- 
tion of the American Wool Council, is 
made especially clear when viewed 
against the background of events in the 


By Earl Newsom 


industry leading up to the present sit- 
uation. 

For the past several years, as a 
direct result of organized nation-wide 
promotional efforts, the consumption of 
synthetic fibers competitive to wool has 
increased not just steadily, but phe- 
nomenally. During the first world war, 
synthetic fibers established themselves 
firmly because of the falling off of wool 
available for domestic consumption. 

During the past five years in par- 
ticular, domestic consumption of syn- 
thetic fibers has shown its greatest in- 
crease. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, consumption in 
1935 was negligible, amounting to little 
more than 6,500,000 pounds. In 1936 
it was 25,000,000 pounds. In 1937 it 
was 40,000,000 pounds. In 1938 it was 
53,000,000 pounds and in 1939 it was 
over 100,000,000 pounds. 

In view of this picture, organization 
of the American Wool Council is 3 
definitive action of extreme importance, 
constituting a determined effort to 
present a unified front for the wool 
growers of the world in an attempt to 
maintain and increase the use of wool. 

Specifically, from the standpoint of 
the International Wool Secretariat, it 
provides a means for further consumer 
education in the values of wool which 
the funds of the Secretariat are unable 
to supply. The necessity for further 
education of this kind, particularly at 
this time, is considered to be the out- 
standing need of wool promotion in the 
United States. 

Because the aims of both the Amer- 
ican Wool Council and the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat are basically 
the same, it is of particular interest to 
American growers to examine the or- 
ganization of the Secretariat and the 
methods it has employed in approach- 
ing its general objectives during the 
past four years of its existence. 


In the first place, the International 
Wool Secretariat is an association of 
associations—representing the growers’ 
associations of Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. As the representa- 
tive body of these groups, the Secre- 
tariat has made no attempts of any 
kind anywhere in the world to promote 
specific markets for Australian, South 
African or New Zealand wool, nor has 
it made any attempts to protect the 
special interests of the growers of any 
of these countries. 

Such legitimate association activities 
have been left entirely to the underly- 
ing groups — the Australian Wool 
Board, the New Zealand Wool Com- 
mittee and the South African Wool 
Council. The Secretariat’s sole objec- 
tive has always been, and is currently, 
to maintain and expand the volume of 
the human use of wool, both in Europe 
and the United States. Since the be- 
ginning of 1937, the Secretariat has 
spent more than $250,000 annually in 
a vigorous, well-organized cooperative 
program designed to this end. 

This general objective has been ap- 
proached in two major ways, namely: 
by efforts to protect the existing mar- 
kets for wool, and by attempting to 
create new uses for wool through a 
carefully controlled schedule of re- 
search and experimentation. 

Efforts to protect the existing mar- 
kets for wool have consistently taken 
the form of adapting wool to changing 
needs by the study of trends in apparel 
and other uses, scientific research and 
close cooperation with manufacturers of 
fabric for all sorts of human uses, which 
has greatly strengthened the position 
of wool in these markets. 

They have included also the steady 
publicizing of human uses of wool and 
the properties of wool, in order to main- 
tain wool’s prestige in the public mind. 
More than $750,000 has already been 
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spent by the Secretariat in this phase 
of its activities throughout the world, 
including publicity and advertising of 
all types for all uses of wool, in wo- 
men’s wear, men’s wear, upholstery, 
blankets and educational efforts on the 
health value of wool. 

Efforts to create new uses for wool 
have been conducted chiefly through 
intensive research and experimentation 
under carefully controlled laboratory 
conditions. The seriousness with which 
the Secretariat has regarded this aspect 
of wool promotion, which is also one 
of the cardinal objectives of the newly 
formed American Wool Council, is seen 
in the funds made available for this 
part of the work. 

To date, more than $200,000 has 
been expended by the Secretariat in 
this research which has been carried 
on in England at Torridon, at Leeds 
University and at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. The success of this effort has 
already been of incalculable importance 
to the future of wool, partly because 
it has been done in close cooperation 
with woolen manufacturers, whose 
problems with wool have been taken 
into the laboratory by the Secretariat. 

In the United States, the Secretar- 
iat’s program since its inception has 
oeen centered on the publicizing of the 
various human uses of wool through 
magazines, radio, newspapers and pam- 
phlets in an effort to keep the consumer 
conscious of the value and utility cf 
wool, and to maintain the prestige 
which wool has had in the public mind 
for centuries. 

This work has also included the 
preparation of articles for the wool 
growers’ journals, pointing out the 
Secretariat’s various publicity activi- 
ties and the reasons for these activi- 
ties. Articles for the leading textile 
magazines have constantly stressed the 
use of wool in all walks of life. 

As the American growers already 
know, through publication of accounts 
of the Secretariat’s work in this coun- 
try, it has been the hope of the Secre- 
tariat ever since it began, single-handed, 
to promote all wool in this country that 
the American growers would throw 
their united weight into a nation-wide 
wool promotional effort. 

In the present highly competitive 








field of fabrics and fashions, it is in 
the final analysis the responsibility of 
the wool grower himself—in Wyoming, 
in Texas, in New Mexico, as well as in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa—to promote the superior ad- 
vantages of his product in as effective 
a manner as competitive material is 
promoted. 

Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in November of last year, F. 
Eugene Ackerman, now publicity di- 
rector of the newly formed American 
Wool Council, summed up the Secre- 
tariat’s aims in the following statement 
clarifying the problem facing wool 
growers: 

These growers (of Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa) have for two years 
been conducting a wool campaign in this 
country under the organizational name of 
the International Wool Secretariat. This 
group has been limited in its ability, how- 
ever, to finance an adequate campaign for 
the huge American market. Allied to a 
domestic campaign financed by American 
wool growers, a really formidable instru- 


ment would be created for increasing the 
use and appreciation of wool. 


At that time, Mr. Ackerman also 
told the growers that they must soon 
undertake the responsibility for mer- 
chandising their product to the consum- 
ing public, or suffer the consequences 
of inaction, which he declared would be 
the relegation of wool to a secondary 
position in the domestic market. 

At the present time, with the Amer- 
ican Wool Council now a concrete crys- 
tallization of the American growers’ in- 
tent to take action, and with the wool 
labeling law an actual fact and a part 
of the law of the land, the Secretariat 
takes the view that with its own activ- 
ities continuing along established lines, 
the added activities of the American 
growers should go a long way toward 
making the goal of increased use of 
wool throughout the world a realized 
ambition. 


In addition to the work it has been 
doing in publicizing the health advan- 
tages of wool for civilians and soldiers, 
both editorially and photographically, 
in magazines and newspapers, and in 
the fashion photographs of men and 
women in newsreels, style reports and 
rotogravure sections of newspapers and 
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in magazines, the Secretariat plans ,) 
issue a regular bulletin report to wo 
growers’ journals, newspapers, mag 
zines and the trade generally on yay. 
ous phases of its promotional activitig 
in all parts of the world. 


It will continue also its special a.§ 


tivities designed to draw attention \ 
the importance and superior advantage 
of wool, such as the exchange of wo) 
between American and _  Australiay 
growers used in the making of dresge 
worn by Queen Elizabeth and Mr, 
Roosevelt on the occasion of the noy 
historic visit of the Queen to thi 
country in 1939. 

It is generally agreed that this event, 
conceived and arranged by the Secre. 
tariat in this country, was an important 
contributing factor in the unparalleled 
popularity of summer woolens which 
swept the women’s fashion field the 
following year. 


Cost of Clothing a Soldier 


[‘ IS costing Uncle Sam around $169 

to equip each soldier in his Army for 
defense. From government orders for 
uniforms and other equipment, placed 
since the Defense Program started, av- 
erage costs have been computed as 
follows: 





Owencate: 2 $10.78 each 
Ue SAE ena OB 
ij eee eds ae ee > ae 
aks Geeks 0S * 
a a 3.15 pair 
Winter Underwear __. 2.00 “ 
Wool Gloves 4 
Blankets _. 633°" 





The issuance of more than one unit 
of some of the items shown to the same 
soldier plus several miscellaneous items 
not listed brings the total cost of cloth- 
ing each soldier to $169. 

(The figures are taken from the Na- 
tional Wool Clip, published by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation.) 





ANNUAL MEETING OF 
RAMBOUILLET BREEDERS 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 29, 1941, at the Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. This is 
the opening day of the San Angelo 
Sheep Show and Sale, and a large 
turnout of members of the association 
is hoped for. 
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Fenced Pastures to Heplace Herding 


By Frank B. Harper 


ILE after mile of sturdy new 
fence posts and shiny wire broken 
occasionally by modern gates to the 
different pastures will catch your eye 
on your way west to Hooper through 
the McKenzie-Richardson 20,000-acre 
sheep ranch seven miles west of La 
Crosse, Washington. 

And if you turn into the well-kept 
ranch headquarters south of the road 
and find Jimmy Richardson at home, 
he probably will give you about a doz- 
en good reasons in less time than it 
takes to write them, why fence posts 
and sheep do mix satisfactorily—old 
ranching practices and prejudices not- 
withstanding. At least he left this writer 
without any arguments that seemed 
worth mentioning, when he and Averil 
B. Nielson, range man from the Spo- 
kane area office of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, worked out the coopera- 
tion of the McKenzie-Richardson ranch 
in the range conservation program. 

It was not conservation alone that 
was so convincing, but the fact that this 
ranch is backing up a unique sheep- 
range management plan with quite xn 
outlay of cold cash for fencing, much 
of it 52-inch and coyote-proof. The 
fence will divide his home range into 
16 pastures of two sections or so each. 

Why invest perfectly good lamb and 
wool profits—even with A.A.A. pay- 
ments to help out—in 52,800 cedar 
posts, for example, or about 5% posts 
for every one of his 10,000 sheep, fig- 
uring 528 posts to the mile? 

Because, with his 8,000 breeding 
ewes and their lambs, and possibly 
2,000 yearlings now herded on rented 
land, also run under fence during the 
7% to 8 months they are not on sum- 
mer range in the St. Maries River 
country in Idaho southeast of Spokane, 
Mr. Richardson figures he can: 


Keep better track of smaller bands in the 
pastures and give them better attention than 
he could by the herding system. 

Cut his stray losses. 

Eliminate the coyote menace. 





Jimmy Richardson at the entrance to a two-section pasture fenced with 26-inch hog wire, 
four barb wires, cedar posts every 10 feet, and good sturdy gates. 





This picture shows part of one 10-mile stretch of the 100 miles of fence on the 20,000-acre 
McKenzie-Richardson sheep ranch near La Crosse, Washington. 


Simplify the self-feeder operation right 
in the pastures, 

Operate more economically. 

Get along with fewer acres for the same 
number of sheep without hurting his grass. 


(Soil Conservation Service Photos) 


Improve the forage. 

Eliminate guesswork in figuring carrying 
capacities. 

Stagger his lambing more. 

Get away from local overgrazing, includ- 
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ing that around bed grounds and water 
holes. 

Utilize the bunchgrass better. 

Eliminate trailing to and from camp 
grounds. 

The Washington sheepman studied 
the pasture system first-hand in Texas 
and read up on its use elsewhere before 
he took it up. He does not claim his 
own set-up to be entirely original, but 
he did say: “I’ve never seen anything 
yet built like mine. When I get 
through, I don’t think you will find 
any others like it.” 

This fence-pasture system is to fa- 
cilitate operation between the time the 
ewes are shipped in from the summer 
range by rail in September and back to 
the mountains in May. He started oif 
with two pastures in 1939. “But,” he 
said, “I soon saw they were twice too 
big and made four pastures out of them, 
especially to take care of the ewes and 
lambs after the dry season.” Twelve 
pastures will be fenced off by this 
spring. 

“Although last winter was the first 
season of pasture use, there is notice- 
able improvement already in the feed. 
The pastures not only give a better 
chance for grass reseeding, but one 
of the biggest things is that I at least 
know where the sheep are,” Mr. Rich- 
ardson continued. “Before, I never 
knew for sure.” 

“The main thought back of the new 
pasture system,” he explained as we 
went over to look at the lambing sheds 
on the way out to one of the self-feeder 
units, “was that we had to learn to do 
the job cheaply. Too much of the time, 
I found the sheep where I didn’t ex- 
pect to find them and didn’t think they 
should have been at that particular 
time. This system eliminates trail loss- 
es—and so far has eliminated all losses. 

“The old system also caused stray 
losses, and resulted in local over-graz- 
ing. Now, I notice that these sheep left 
to themselves get over the pasture nice- 
ly, working their way around to the 
feed. For example, up there fronting 
the house, they are out there only about 
every week or ten days. 


“You will naturally run more sheep 
on fewer acres but with less damage to 
the grass under this ‘post system’ than 
you will herding the big bands. The 


sheep will never be in bunches of more 
than 500 or 600. We had been running 
about 2,000 in a band. In the pastures, 
they eat the bunchgrass all day long, 
too; but before, they didn’t eat it until 
about three o’clock in the afternoon.” 

The pastures are so arranged that 
there are two or more water holes in 
every pasture, to keep the sheep “with- 
in a mile of water.” There are springs, 
lakes, creeks, the Palouse River, and 
some wells, and two or three more wells 
may have to be put down. 

“Before I get through,” Mr. Rich- 
ardson declared when asked about the 
prospects of successfully fencing coy- 
otes out of such a large range, “I’m go- 
ing to have it so a coyote can’t get in 
the 20,000 acres if at all possible. That 
has to be done, or your pasture isn’t 
worth anything. If I find that a coyote 
jumps that 52 inches, I may have to 
put another wire on, but he isn’t going 
to go through it if there is any other 
way. 

“T don’t think I’ll have any trouble, 
though. I haven’t seen any in these four 
pastures except one that it took eight 
months to trap. We keep plenty of 
poison baits in the pastures; so if one 
gets in, he will get it sooner or later. 
That is a way of clearing a pasture of 
coyotes in the first place. The next 
thing is to have the fences so they just 
can’t get in. Oh, they may dig under 
in places; but you still are going to do 
some looking after those sheep. My 
idea is to have a man patrol the pas- 
tures, making each pasture at least once 
a week, and each mile of fence once 
every couple of weeks.” 

Mr. Richardson built up his home 
range by reducing the use on it and 
gradually bringing it up to full stock- 
ing by disposing of land owned or rent- 
ed elsewhere while this place was com- 
ing back; but he still finds the range 
survey useful that was made by the Soil 
Conservation Service, setting the carry- 
ing capacity on each unit. _ 

“Most of the carrying capacities 
conformed with past history and some 
didn’t,” he said of the survey made 
prior to his going into the A.A.A. pro- 
gram last year. “It was helpful, though, 
in a lot of ways to have that general 
survey. Now, I’ve got something. on 
paper to look at and check from year 
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to year. The old way, it was haphy, 
ard and just what you remembered.’ 

No, this sheepman is not planning 
to expand his operations or lose sigh 
of his original conservation goal, r, 
gardless of the improvement in his g¢. 
up and the returns that his “post sys. 
tem” of pasture management may bring 
him. 

“I never figure on one more sheep 
on any of this land,” he volunteered 
in closing the interview, “but just ty 
have better feed for the sheep we haye 
now, and try to do my part toward 
keeping this land in its best condition 
for the use it is best suited and for 
future generations.” 





Wool Handlers Exempted 


From Overtime Payments 


E receiving and grading of “fleece § 


wool” was found to be an industry 
of a seasonal nature in a prima facie 
determination issued on May 9 by 
General Philip B. Fleming, Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division. 
As such the industry is entitled to the 
seasonal exemption from the hours’ 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which permits a 12-hour day or 
56-hour workweek for not more than 
14 weeks a year without payment of 
overtime. The release stated that ii 
no objections were received within fif- 
teen days following publication of the 
determination the exemption would be- 
come final. 

The determination, made on appli- 
cation of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, grants the seasonal exemp- 
tion to “the receiving of raw shorn 
fleece wool at primary concentration 
points and country receiving stations 
directly from the grower, and the as- 
sembling, grading, sacking, and prepar- 
ing of such wool for shipment to mar- 
ket centers.” 

Fleece wools are produced on small 
farms in the eastern parts of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Michigas, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, and other cen- 
tral and eastern states. It is delivered 
to country receiving centers by the 
growers, where it is graded and shipped 
to market centers for storage or sale. 
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What are the values of an animal month of forage on 


these lands? 
What are fair land taxes per animal month of grazing 


capacity of these lands? 


A Basis for Taxation of Grazing Lands 


By Mont H. Saunderson 


Economist, Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 


‘ydaeabpamacaiied in the operation of 
the real property tax as it applies to 
western range lands does not lend itself 
to any one approach. There are some 
defects inherent in the tax laws and in 
the taxation pattern which has been 
developed in carrying out the intent of 
these laws. But equally important, and 
possibly more important, it is possible 
to improve the application of present 
tax legislation, aside from questions of 
inherent defects in such legislation. 


The purpose of this article is to point 
out one means of improving the oper- 
ation of the present system of real 
property taxation as it applies to west- 
ern range lands; namely, the use of 
land value standards from western 
ranch studies for formulating better 
judgments of what constitute “true 
market values” for assessment pur- 
poses. 

The market values of western range 
lands in the three decades from 1900 
to 1930 were determined by a set of 
circumstances which are now consider- 
ably changed. During these three 
decades market values of western range 
lands were pushed upward by attempt- 


U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


ed dry-farming operations. Ranch op- 
erators made heavy investments in 
range lands as a consequence of land 
homestead policies, and paid high prices 
for range lands that gave access to 
free use of the public domain lands. 

Experience has changed our ideas re- 
garding the number of livestock that 
can be carried on some types of range, 
and finally, forty or fifty years is not 
a very long time for a set of values, 
based upon calculations of earning 
power, to evolve. _ 

The market for range lands has been 
quite inactive during the past decade, 
and there has been a downward trend 
in market values in western range lands 
since 1930. These changes have been 
so far-reaching and general that one 
might legitimately raise the question, 
“What are ‘true market values’ for 
tax assessment?” 


Market Value of Lands 


Present taxes on range lands, when 
calculated on a sheep month of grazing 
capacity for such lands, vary from a 
low of one-half cent a sheep month to 
a high of twenty cents a sheep month. 


Generally the tax exceeds three cents 
a sheep month. There is very little re- 
lationship between the range land tax 
per sheep month of grazing capacity 
and the quality of the range. The value 
standards developed by western ranch 
economic studies provide some “guide- 
posts” regarding land tax costs per an- 
imal month of land capacity, and the 
relation of this to land values. These 
standards at least give the approach to 
the determination of a reasonable land 
tax cost per animal month of range 
land grazing capacity, one that will not 
absorb so much of the land earnings as 
to discourage private ownership and 
management of land, and yet carry a 
fair share of the cost of the necessary 
public services that are provided by 
state and local government. 

A land tax that absorbs all or more 
than the rental income of the land can- 
not be maintained indefinitely. We are 
familiar with situations where the land 
tax has, over a period of years, been 
more than the prevailing rental in- 
come of the land, and in these situ- 
ations tax delinquency and loss of tax 
revenue have generally resulted. The 
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taxes on privately owned western range 
lands are now absorbing, as a general 
average for the eleven western states, 
approximately two thirds of the present 
rental income of such lands. This fact 
is shown by the information recently 
compiled by western range economic 
studies. There is more than a good 
possibility that in many localities a 
lower general level of taxation of west- 
ern range lands, and, within such a 
lower level, a better equalization of 
assessment values on a grazing capacity 
and productivity basis, will produce 
more tax revenue than is now being 
collected on these lands. This obser- 
vation is based upon the fact that in 
some large range areas 20 per cent of 
the grazing land has been held by the 
county for taxes for five years or more. 


The Average Value of the Sheep 
Month of Range Forage 


There are several western ranch man- 
agement? and economic studies which 
show that, within the most probable 
range of western ranch lamb and wool 
prices (6 to 9 cents for lambs and 20 
to 35 cents for wool), the average 
value of a sheep month of range forage 
is-about 6 cents. According to these 
studies, 6 cents a sheep month is a 
fair average of the income available to 
pay for range forage, whether on oper- 
ator-owned land or on leased land, 
after the costs for hired labor, equip- 
ment, supplies, etc., are paid, and after 
an operator wage of 65 cents a ewe and 
a 5 per cent interest rate on long-time 
average value of livestock are deduct- 
ed as a charge against income. These 
cost items must be met if operations 
are to continue, and whatever balance 
remains is the value of the forage. Gen- 
erally the land has no value other than 
for forage production, so the value of 
the forage determines the economic 
value of the land. 





1Montana Agricultural Experiment Station Circular 
No. 6, “A Method for the Valuation of Ranch 
Properties and Grazing Lands’; Vass, A. F., 
“Value of Range Grazing Lands’’; the ‘American 
Cattle Producer, May, 1940; and unpublished in- 
formation from the recent range appraisal study 
of the Grazing Service, covering, for the year 
1939, approximately 2 million acres of privately 
owned grazing lands. 


2Bureau of Agricultural Economics Mimeographed 
Circular, “Effect of Changing Prices Upon In- 
come to Land from Cattle and Sheep Ranching . .”; 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 302, “The Economics of Range Sheep Produc- 
tion in Montana.” 


But this value of 6 cents a sheep 
month is an average figure; it may 
vary considerably with variations in 
quality of range. A ranch with a com- 
bination of types of range such as will 
produce market lambs without exces- 
sive winter feeding costs for the ewes 
may be able to show range forage 
values as high as 10 cents a sheep 
month. On the other hand, a low- 
grade winter range that furnishes a 
scant maintenance and results in high 
death losses may have a zero value. 
A comparison of production and of 
costs for winter feeding operations and 
for winter maintenance on medium to 
low-grade winter range shows a value 
of one to two cents a sheep month for 
such winter range. 


How Forage Values Vary with 
the Quality of Range 


The two most important factors 
causing a variation in the value of an 
animal month of range forage are the 
grazing capacity of the range and the 
availability of water. There may be 
other important factors: elevation, 
length of grazing season, the trail dis- 
tance to reach a range, the ease or dif- 
ficulty of herding, etc. But it is not 
our purpose here to discuss in any de- 
tail the method of appraising the value 
of range lands. Our subject is the use 
of such values for the improvement of 
present land taxation procedures. 


Let us attempt to set up some “guide- 
posts” to the variations in forage 
values, as shown by the information 
available from the ranch economic 
studies already referred to. These 
studies give some indications of the re- 
lation between quality of range and 
the value of an animal month of forage, 
and this relation is summarized in the 
following table: 


Table 1—Variations in the Value of a Sheep 
Month of Range Forage Due to Differences 
in the Quality of Range 


Value of Forage 
Per Sheep Month 


1. First Grade. Well-watered, high 
capacity range, 1,500 or 


months per section ____.__._.._._.. 9c 
2. Second Grade. Medium capacity 

range, 1,000 sheep months per 

section, 1 to 114 miles distance 

to water _. a 
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3. Third Grade. Low capacity 
range, 500 sheep months per 
section, 1144 to 244 miles to 
water ___- Sasa ak a 

4. Fourth Grade. ” Maintenance 
range, 250 sheep months per 
section, snow water or water 
a 1 

These forage values would give a) 
annual land lease rental value of $135 
per section for the first grade of range, 
$60 per section for the second grade 
$20 per section for the third grade 
and $3.75 per section for the fourth 
grade. Most of the western range land 

in private ownership and subject t 

taxation, would be classed in the firs 

three grades. 


The Relation of Land Taxes to 
Values of Range Forage 


Land appraisal work shows that real 


property taxes in farming areas have § 


trended toward a figure of about one 
fifth of the prevailing rental value of 


the land. For less intensive types of § 


agricultural production, where land in- 
come is larger as a part of the total 
income, the tendency is for land taxes 
to equal a somewhat larger share of 
the rental value of the land. For graz- 
ing lands the indications are that taxes 
might absorb up to one third of this 
rental value of land without creating 


economic instability in private land § 


ownership and management. If we 
make a calculation showing taxes 4s 
equaling one third of the values of 4 
sheep month of forage, as shown in 
Table 1, we get the following: 


Table 2—Grazing Land Taxes Per Sheep 

Month and Per Section, with Land Taxes 

Equal to One Third of the Forage Value, 
As Shown by Table | 


Taxes Per 
Sheep Month 


3 cents 

2 cents 

1 1/3 cents 
VA cent 


As we have already stated, the av- 
erage level of taxes on western range 
lands is now about double these 
figures, and one can find individual and 
local situations where unusual and ex- 
treme variations prevail. As an illustra- 
tion of this extreme, the Union Pacific 
Railroad grant lands in Nevada are 
now taxed at a rate which amounts to 


Taxes Per 
Section 


$45.00 
20.00 
7.09 
1.25 


1. First grade range. 
2. Second grade range... 
3. Third grade range. 
4. Fourth grade range _ 
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5 to 20 cents per sheep month of graz- 
ing capacity. Most of these lands 
would come in the second and third 
grades as given in the above table. 
These lands are now carrying a rental 
value approximately equal to this tax 
rate, and such a charge can be carried 
due to the use of the intervening sec- 
tions of public land for a nominal 
charge of 1 cent a sheep month. 


Valuation of Grazing Lands 
for Tax Assessment 


There is a general agreement in 
western ranch economic studies refer- 
red to above that the true capital earn- 
ing values of range lands may vary 
from $6 to $15 per sheep year of graz- 
ing capacity, depending on quality of 
range. These values should afford 
one basis for the critical examination 
of the present market value informa- 
tion that is used in the assessment of 
range lands for taxation purposes. The 
variation in these capital values per 
sheep year of capacity due to differ- 
ences in the quality of range, as shown 
by western ranch studies, is indicated 
by the acre value figures given in Table 
3. These per acre values will result in 
an average land investment per acre 
of approximately $12 for first-grade 
range, $10 for second-grade range, and 
$8 for third-grade range. 

Table 3 — Capital Values of Different 
Grades of Range Land Based Upon a 4 
Per Cent Rate for Capitalizing the Margin 


Between Forage Values and Land Taxes as 
Shown in Tables | and 2 


Value Per Acre 
1. First grade range... 
2. Second grade range... 
3. Third grade range _.............._ .50 
4, Fourth grade range _ 
A 20-mill levy applied to these 
values would result in a land tax cost 
of approximately 214 cents a sheep 
month for the first grade of range, 2 
cents a sheep month for second-grade 
range, and 1 cent a sheep month for 
third-grade range. 


A Proposed Program 


County and local tax bodies may feel 
that they are likely to lose needed 
tax revenue if they revise their con- 
cepts of market values of range 
lands so as to achieve the tax costs 


3Bureau of Agricultural Economics Mimeographed 
Circular, “Railroad Grant Lands of Nevada.” 


shown in Table 2, especially if there 
is not now any appreciable amount of 
tax delinquency on range lands and 
ranch properties. However, there is 
the prospect of future delinquency and 
loss of tax revenue when the land tax 
is taking all of the rentai value. How 
long will nonoperator land owners con- 
tinue to pay such a land tax? 


It would appear to be probable that 
many counties of the western states 
could make use of the values as given 
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in Table 3 as a guide for range land 
assessment, and secure a result in land 
tax cost per sheep month of grazing 
capacity similar to that shown in Table 
2. This would be particularly true for 
counties where considerable revaluation 
and reclassification of lands could be 
easily justified under existing land tax 
laws and present market values. 


The counties which undertake this 
change would preferably be those that 
have a delinquency problem on grazing 
lands, and where there is a probability 
that uneconomic taxation resulting 
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from improper classification and valu- 
ation of lands is impeding the yield of 
tax revenue from such lands. The 
counties which try such a program 
should secure sufficient information 
relative to actual grazing capacities of 
lands. This information is generally 
available from range surveys, operator 
experience, and range investigations. 

As experience and information be- 
come available, it would be possible to 
work out certain refinements. It would 
be possible, for example, to work out 
an area index of range land quality, the 
index based upon a rating of such fac- 
tors as carrying capacity, availability 
of water, trail distances to base prop- 
erty or other range, loss hazards, etc. 
(the procedure developed by the Forest 
Service for range land appraisal), and 
adjust the values for assessment so as 
to secure a tax rate per sheep month 
of grazing capacity that would vary 
from a high of 3 cents a sheep month 
for areas having the highest index, to 
a low of half a cent a sheep month for 
lands having the lowest index. 


Summary 


The idea which we are proposing is 
that the operation of present tax legis- 
lation can be improved through the 
use of economic information regarding 
ranch operations. 


This information shows: 


1. What range forage values are per ani- 
mal month, based on certain premises as to 
interest return upon capital invested in live- 
stock and as to a charge for ranch operator 
wages. 

2. How these forage values vary with the 
quality of range. 

3. What taxes per animal month would 
be if equal to one third of these forage 
values. 

4. Capital values of range lands per ani- 
mal year and per acre based upon a 4 per 
cent capitalization of the margin between 
these forage values and tax costs. 


The method suggested for the appli- 
cation of this information in improving 
the operation of the present system of 
taxation, is that such information serve 
as a guide in the classification and val- 
uation of range lands for taxation pur- 


poses. 




















E effective use of airplane hunt- 

ing in ridding the range of coyotes 
has been reported by several western 
states, the work in most instances be- 
ing financed by local stockmen. 

The thrill of the chase by plane is 
easily understood. The hunters—the 
pilot and the gunner—fly over the 
range of the cooperating stockmen early 
in the morning when the coyotes are 
usually out after game of some kind. 
Spotting a coyote or group of them, the 
pilot maneuvers his plane to come up 
on the animal from the rear at a min- 
imum speed, usually flying about 10 
or 12 feet from the ground and about 








Airplane Hunters Get Their Coyotes 


of hounds to drive the predators out of 
timbered river bottoms has been sug- 
gested as a means of increasing the kill. 


In Montana 


Excellent catches were made in Mon- 
tana during the winter of 1940 by air- 
plane hunting. Gene Etchart, son of 
John Etchart, former vice president of 
the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and at present a member of the 
executive board of that organization, 
and Orville Markle potted several hun- 
dred in Valley County, as did Toral 
Thorstenson and Bill Dighton in Sher- 
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Toral Thorstenson and Bill Dighton of Sheridan County, Montana, display the results of 
two-and-a-half months’ hunting by airplane: 110 coyote pelts. 


30 feet to one side of the coyote. The 
gunner, if conditions are right, will get 
two or three shots during one pass, and 
“when several coyotes are jumped in a 
bunch, and it is necessary to kill them 
before they scatter and hide, there’s 
real excitement,” according to a young 
Montana aviator. The plane is landed 
as close as possible to the place of the 
kill, so that the hunters can return and 
get the pelts. No. 1 buckshot, or BB 
shot is the ammunition used. 

The best time to do airplane hunt- 
ing is when snow is on the ground, be- 
cause then the coyote can be spotted 
more easily. On good days, airplane 
hunters may get as many as ten pelts; 
at other times, when the coyotes fail 
to cooperate by coming out of hiding, 
their work is all for naught. The use 


idan County. The picture shows 110 
pelts from a kill in two and a half 
months by the latter two hunters. Their 
catch for the entire season came close 
to 300. 

Most of the coyotes taken in this 
way are cripples or trapwise, and some 
of the wily animals are already wise 
to the fact that by running under the 
plane they can escape destruction from 
the air. 

In writing of airplane hunting, Mr. 
John Etchart calls attention to the fact 
that if a complete job of extermination 
is to be done, the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (formerly Bio- 
logical Survey) must be continued, es- 
pecially in the rougher country where 
airplane hunting cannot be done. 

In order to hunt by plane, the avi- 
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ator must have a commercial pil) 
license, must secure a low-flying py. 
mit from the Civil Aeronautics Admiy 
istration, and furnish a map of the tg, 
ritory to be covered. Permission aly 
has to be obtained from the owners 
hunt over their land. This last require. 
ment has caused difficulty in some jp. 
stances, as one owner can tie up , 
whole hunt. 


In South Dakota 


The Castle Rock Coyote Exterming. 
tion Association of western South 
Dakota is also finding the use 4 
airplanes in coyote control work very 
effective, according to Henry Jacobsen, 
secretary of the association. This or. 
ganization formerly cooperated with the 
Biological Survey, but during a curtail. 
ment of federal appropriations, found 
itself without trappers, so reorganized 
under a bounty-payment plan. 


Under this plan, trappers receive $1), 
on the average, for each coyote pelt, 
$10 as a straight bounty and the rest 
from the sale of the pelt, which is hand- 
led by the association to prevent dupli- 
cate payments of the bounty on any 
pelt. 


Funds for the bounties are raised by 
an assessment of 2 cents per head on 
all sheep owned by members, and all 
paid-up members are permitted to par- 
ticipate in bounty payments on any 
animals caught by them or any of their 
help on any of the lands covered by the 
association. 


Airplane hunters, who receive the 
same bounty as the ordinary trappers, 
caught over 80 coyotes in three months 
the past winter, which, officials of the 
organization claim, is a greater kill than 


in any previous 12-month period. Dur- 7 


ing the three-month period, the associ- 
ation received $1,021.88 in dues and 
paid out $784.64 in bounties. 


Members of the Castle Rock Coyote 


Extermination Association which opet- 7 


ates in the western part of South Dako- 
ta, largely in Butte County, have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the methods 
and results of the coyote control pro- 
gram. Albert Cram is president of the 
association. 
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While the work of such a faithful 
public servant as John H. Hatton 
merits public recognition, this story 
is of interest for the references to 
earlier and later developments in the 
methods and policies of administer- 
ing grazing on national forests.— 
Editor. 


“N AAKING history is sometimes 

bound to be a slow business,” 
says John H. Hatton, widely known 
writer and grazing administrator who 
retires July 1 after 40 years in a single 
government bureau—the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Starting at a salary of $25 a month 
following graduation from South Dak- 
ota State College, Hatton is finishing 
his career as assistant chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Management. He 
spent a quarter of a century as an as- 
sistant regional forester in charge of 
grazing, first in California and then—- 
for nearly 19 years—in the Rocky 
Mountain Region with headquarters in 
Denver. 

“The Forest Service did not create 
the grazing business,” said Hatton in 
one of his recent reports. “Grazing 
came with the national forests, but no 
country in the world, I believe, can take 
its place beside this one in the develop- 
ment of what has come to be a unique 
national grazing policy for forest prop- 
erties. Regulations were adopted and 
changed, worn-out machinery gave 
way to new and better until the actual 
routine of grazing was going admirably 
from the first. If some of the changes 
have been slow, it is because history— 
in grazing or wildlife management or 
forestry or any other popular program 
—must be slow in the making if it is 
to be kept within the processes of 
democracy where the very processes 
themselves sometimes need changing.” 

Hatton traces the history of grazing 
through six rather clearly defined pe- 
riods, the first—from 1905-09—deal- 


John H. Hatton 


ing with organization and adoption of 
policies, this period in turn being fol- 
lowed in 1910-11 by refinement of reg- 
ulation and initiation of range studies. 
The stockmen who had organized up tu 
this time because of a need for self- 
protection, in the years 1912-16 pro- 
ceeded to organize for cooperation un- 
til in the period 1917-19 their associ- 
ations numbered 600. A steady en- 
largement of research and more inten- 
sive management followed the 1920- 
24 depression period and continued in- 
to the thirties—new questions coming 
to the fore including recreation, special 
game and fish studies, and sheep graz- 
ing and forest reproduction—range 
improvements, poison control and re- 
seeding being given more attention. 
Throughout the years there had been 
such problems as the eradication of 
larkspur and other poison plants, the 
clean-up of an outbreak of Texas fever 
and a control of scabies. Range man- 
agement became more and more a Sci- 
ence, discussed in special bulletins and 
handbooks and survey publications as 
well as school texts, and it is this scien- 
tific appraisal and approach that Hat- 


ton believes will solve many of the 
problems of the future. 


He explains that some early-day for- 
esters, basing their opinion on Euro- 
pean experience as the only long-time 
forest management known, were in- 
clined to eliminate all grazing from 
national forests—whereas these forests 
now provide grazing for some 12 mil- 
lion animals every year. 

“The national forests themselves,” 
says Hatton, “have come a long way 
from the handful which there were, to 
the 160 existing today that include 
nearly a twelfth of the watershed and 
forest lands of the nation—the 50-year 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
first national forest being celebrated 
this year.” 

As an original member of the “baked 
apple club” started by Gifford Pinchot, 
first chief of the Forest Service in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Hat- 
ton recalls giving examinations for for- 
est rangers when the candidates were 
marked on their ability to pack a horse 
and tie a diamond hitch and their ex- 
pertness with rifle and pistol. Brave 
men accustomed to the wilderness, he 
remarks, often trembled like children 
when asked to shoot in the presence of 
a Washington office inspector, one of 
the top scores being made by a school 
teacher. 

Hatton’s first job in Washington 
came after his summer as student as- 
sistant with a survey crew in Nebraska, 
which resulted later in the establish- 
ment of the Nebraska National Forest 
—the only forest entirely man-made in 
America. His promotion was to the 
position of “laborer” at $40 a month— 
a sum which he and his colleagues 
were compelled to stretch by eating 10- 
cent breakfasts, 6-cent lunches and 20- 
cent dinners, and paying room rent of 
$4 a month. It was this situation, he 
adds slily, that helped make the Thurs- 
day evening “baked apple club” meet- 
ings at the Pinchot home so attractive 
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—inasmuch as baked apples and gin- 
gerbread were served in copious quan- 
tities. 

Among his early assignments was to 
make an examination of lands in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado and 
Montana, whereby his recommenda- 
tions made him the “Daddy” of a 
number of new national forests. His 
work also included investigations of 
the operation of the Commutation Act 
and of the homestead law in the Da- 
kotas for President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Public Land Commission, whose 
membership consisted of Gifford ‘Pin- 
chot, Commissioner Richards of the 
U. S. Land Office and Mr. Newell vf 
the Reclamation Service—the report be- 
ing published as a Senate Document. 

The transfer of the forest reserves 
from the Department of Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture brougit 
him to the position of inspector, as- 
signed for three years to cover all of 
the national forests in the West. His 
work for 25 years as grazing admin- 
istrator followed, but when the shelter- 
belts of the Prairie States Forestry 
Project were begun, his early experi- 
ences and knowledge of the locality 
brought him the title of “shelterbelt 
inspector”—and an opportunity to see 
that a grove of trees which he had 
helped his father plant more than 50 
years before was still a landmark ris- 
ing above the prairie fields. 

In 1936 as range examiner, and then 
in 1938 as assistant-chief of wildlife 
management, he was stationed in Wash- 
ington—a city that had changed almost 
as greatly in the years during which he 
had known it as the profession he had 
joined. 

Personally known to hundreds of 
stockmen in the West and to foresters, 
Hatton is the author of scores of 
articles on ranching, grazing and other 
phases of forestry—-all of them reflect- 
ing the knowledge and experience gain- 
ed with the history-making progress of 
the first large-scale public ownership 

and management of forest lands in this 
country, added to many years of prac- 
tical training on farms and ranches of 
his family in which he held a partner- 
ship interest. 


Annual Report of Grazing 


Director 


BN following statements of policy 
and fact in connection with the 
administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act were made by Director of Grazing 
Rutledge in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940: 
The Grazing Service, as custodian of 
142,000,000 acres of public land in ten 
western states, has taken the position that 
somphing deeper than the grazing of live- 
tock “underlies the whole job of public land 
administration. Working with stockmen, 
farmers, sportsmen, agencies, industries, and 
organizations in a great cooperative under- 
taking, the Grazing Service is doing more 
than merely promoting governmental stew- 
ardship of national resources. Its policies 
and program take into consideration the 
welfare of producers and consumers alike. 
The program is at once a crusade for better 
things and a defense of the land—one of 
America’s greatest heritages. The best re- 
sults in any undertaking are obtained by 
voluntary spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people and on that principle the Grazing 
Service has placed additional emphasis on 
active participation by more than 20,000 
stockmen and numerous other citizens 
whose welfare depends on continued wise 
production of livestock and its products. 
By facilitating this production and aiding 
in its mobilization the Grazing Service be- 
comes an important civilian arm of defense. 
Immediate preparedness efforts are fo- 
cused on guns, planes, tanks, ships, and men. 
Back of these items are the immediate and 
longtime needs for essential raw materials 
—food for military and industrial forces, 
warm clothing, and sturdy shoes. The range 
conservation program under the Taylor 
Grazing Act places the livestock industry 
in a much better position than ever before 
to meet these present and future emergen- 
cies. Production can be kept on a stabilized 
and continuing basis without repeating the 
mistakes of range abuse made during the 
first World War. With the help of the 
range users and the 555 district advisers 
the range program can be maintained at a 
high productive level without injury to the 
resources involved. 
+ + + 
Out of the 1934 meeting* was developed 
a plan for cooperation between stockmen 
and the federdl government which has 
characterized the pattern of range conser- 
vation throughout the grazing districts of 





*The meeting held in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 
28, 1934, at which the objectives of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act were presented to th: stockmen for the first 
time and their cooperation asked to achieve them. 
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the ten western states. Six years haye yj, 
nessed a steady advance toward the ultimy, 
goal of the Taylor Grazing Act—the pre. 
ervation and orderly use of the natural». 
sources and stabilization of the livestoct 
industry dependent upon the public lanj 
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Such advance is due largely to local partic. in th 
pation through “home rule on the range’ proje 
The appointment, by the Secretary of th nanc 
Interior, of advisory boards of stockmen i . du 
all grazing districts took the problems right _ 
out on the ground for solution. This dem. ™™ 
cratic approach to cooperation and unde. Unit 
standing proved successful from the stand. The 
point of both the administration and th ture! 
stockmen. Under the sponsorship of thi pine 
range users themselves, “home rule on th® ; ail 
range” has been written into the law its se 
and the advisory board system has bee both 
made a permanent feature of grazing ad. and 
ministration “in order that the Secretary of T 
the Interior may have the benefit of th wo 
fullest information and advice concerning tion 
physical, economic, and other local condi. 
tions in the several grazing districts.” wea 
* % othe 
The duties of district advisory boards an !0 F 
recommendatory and their services are ren) OF ' 
dered periodically throughout the year a or ¢ 
the call of the regional grazier. or 1 
$e +e ? 
Congress appropriated $650,000 for oper- ne: 
ating expenses of the Grazing Service for 8 
the fiscal year. In addition, $100,000 wa MC 
provided for payment of travel and per} for 
diem of district advisers. The average gra-§ ide 
ing district is about the size of Connecticut. § cor 
The gross area of all districts combined is 
more than 250,000,000 acres. To plan, man- : 
age, and execute a program of protection, § of 
improvement, and orderly use of this vat § «,y, 
area, the Service was allotted only thre We 
tenths of one cent per acre. : 
+ * lis! 





Three additional grazing districts wert § 27 


















established during the fiscal year 1940, one ati 
each in Montana, New Mexico, and Utah § co) 
The federal range administered by the Graz- ga 
ing Service totaled, at the end of the year, 35 
140,847,900 acres—an increase of 6,369,- 
993 acres over the previous year. ¥ 
The report of the Director of Graz § © 
ing also said that at the close of the— 2° 
fiscal year 1940, one lease for 125,000§ & 
acres of county tax-delinquent land inf“ 
Oregon was in operation under the § “ 
Pierce Act, and that similar leases were 
being perfected in Arizona, Colorado, § q, 
Idaho, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. § x 
“Preliminary estimates,” the report} ¢ 
stated, “indicate that there are at least er 
20 million acres of state, county, rail By 






road, and ‘individually owned land 
grazing districts subject to the provi- 
sions of the Pierce Act.” 
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Earnings of Woolen Mills 


REPORT on “Woolen and Wor- 

sted Manufacturing Corporations” 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s 
project for the collection of annual fi- 
nancial reports from a large number of 
industrial corporations operating in 
many of the principal industries of the 
United States was issued on April 22. 
The 22 woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers, whose financial reports are com- 
bined, represent twenty-two of the more 
important concerns in this industry, 
both from the standpoint of investment 
and value of goods sold. 

The classification of “Woolen and 
Worsted,” as used, refers to corpora- 
tions that are primarily engaged in 
weaving fabrics and related products, 
other than carpets and rugs, wholly or 
in part from yarns spun on the woolen 
or worsted systems or from horsehair 
or other hair; spinning yarns on woolen 
or worsted systems and twisting, wind- 
ing, or beaming these yarns; and dye- 
ing and finishing such yarns and fab- 
rics. The data are shown in combined 
form and in a manner that does not 
identify the results of any individual 
corporation. 


The preliminary report of the Bureau 
of the Census shows that the combined 
“value of products” for Woolen and 
Worsted Manufactures” on an estab- 
lishment basis, amounted to $735,905,- 
278 for the year 1939. The 22 corpor- 
ations included in the survey reported 
consolidated sales for the year aggre- 
gating $253,864,596, or approximately 
35 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. Of the total sales, $252,916,- 
256, or 99.6 per cent, represented dom- 
estic sales, and $948,340, or 0.4 per 
cent, represented export and foreign 
sales. 


The combined net income (before 
deduction of interest on long-term bor- 
rowings and income taxes) on the av- 
erage total capital of $159,931,985 
employed by the corporations in 1939 
was $16,396,936, and this income rep- 
resented a rate of return of 10.3 per 
cent on the total employed capital for 
the year. This average rate of return 


represented individual rates for the 22 
corporations ranging from a loss of 5.7 
per cent to a profit of 44.8 per cent. 
Fourteen of the 22 corporations had 
rates of return higher than the average 
and the range in rates was from 12.3 
per cent to 44.8 per cent. Of the eight 
remaining corporations, seven had 
profits ranging from 2.5 per cent to 
9.9 per cent, while the other corpora- 
tion had a loss of 5.7 per cent. 

The net income in 1939 on the aver- 
age corporate net worth investment, or 
stockholders’ equity, after provisions 
for all income taxes amounted to $12,- 
845,022, and this income represented a 
rate of return of 8.3 per cent on the 
stockholders’ investment. The range 
in rates for individual corporations was 
from a loss of 5.9 per cent to a profit 
of 32.9 per cent. 

During the year 1939 the 22 corpor- 
ations realized a net income, after pro- 
visions for the payment of income taxes 
and after losses applicable to minority 
interests, amounting to $12,871,357. 
The combined cash dividends paid, or 
accrued, on preferred shares amounted 
to $1,623,479, and on common shares, 
$3,455,211. The cash dividends paid, 
or accrued, during the year represented 
a return of approximately 3.3 per cent 
to the stockholders on the average 
ledger value (not market value) of 
their equity of $154,460, 242. 

The 1939 operating ratios of the 22 
corporations show that the total cost 
of goods sold (exclusive of taxes, social 
security and pension fund payments, 
selling expenses, administrative and 
general office expenses, research and 
development expense, etc.) represented 
85.8 per cent of the total sales. Of 
the total cost of goods sold, raw mate- 
rials represented 51.3 per cent of sales; 
production wages and salaries, 20.5 per 
cent; other costs and expenses (not 
listed under “Expenses”), 11.8 per 
cent; and depreciation and obsolescence 
applying to production facilities, 2.2 
per cent. The gross margin on sales 
was 14.2 cents on each dollar of sales. 

The total of items listed as expenses 
represented 8.2 per cent of the total 
sales. Of the total expenses, selling 
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expenses represented 3.7 per cent of 
the sales; advertising, 0.3 per cent; 
administrative and general office ex- 
penses, 1.9 per cent; all taxes (except 
income taxes and social security pay- 
ments), 0.9 per cent; all social security 
and pension fund payments, 1.1 per 
cent (ratio here is to sales dollar and 
not pay rolls); and research and devel- 
opment expense, 0.3 per cent. After 
deduction of the items listed as expen- 
ses, together with the provision for 
uncollectible accounts of 0.1 per cent, 
from the gross margin on sales plus 
other operating revenue of 0.1 per cent, 
there remained a net profit from man- 
ufacturing and trading of 6.0 cents 
from every dollar of sales. 

The total combined inventories of 
the 22 corporations amounted to $65,- 
851,492 at the beginning of 1939 and 
to $84,201,351 at the end of 1939, or 
an increase of 27.9 per cent. 

A limited number of copies of the 
full report is available for distribution 
to those interested. 





Sampling Australian Wools 


DEVICE that reminds one of the 

old watermelon “plugger” is now 
used by the U. S. Custom officials to 
secure samples from baled Australian 
wools for determining shrinkages for 
the computation of duties. Formerly it 
was necessary to open the sample bales 
to make the shrinkage tests. Now they 
have a tool that bores into the bale 
and pulls out a sample. 

The borer is a hollow piece of steel 
tubing about two inches in diameter 
connected with an electric motor that 
makes it rotate at about 3,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The cutting edge is 
supplied by two ordinary razor blades 
which project at a slight angle from 
opposite sides of the open end of the 
tube. The razor blades, which have to 
be renewed frequently, made the in- 
strument possible, as the expense in- 
volved in the use of any other cutting 
edge would be prohibitive. 

As the instrument bores in about 
ten inches, a cross section of the wool 
from over half the length of a single 
bale is obtained, and since all the wool 
in the bale has been sorted, a very 
accurate shrinkage is obtained. 
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E month of May has been featured 

by steady to strengthening values 
with a very moderate amount of busi- 
ness transacted so far as territory fine 
and fine medium wools are concerned. 
The larger portion of the business has 
been transacted on fleece, or farm 
states, wool and on foreign wool of 
various points of origin, grades, and 
quality. Foreign wools are still getting 
the call when available because of the 
relatively low cost of conversion. 

A recent feature of the foreign wool 
situation is the report from Australia 
that 50 to 100,000 bales of fine and fine 
medium wool from the old clip will soon 
be allocated to the United States. Eng- 
lishmen are past masters at the selling 
game and have all through the 1940- 
1941 selling season been allocating 
limited amounts to the United States. 
Users are intrigued by the announce- 
ment that a limited amount of wool 
will be released for their consumption. 
They feel that in order to be assured 
of immediate wool they must place or- 
ders right away for their proportion- 
ate share of the amount released. This 
is a good merchandising scheme on 
the part of the British Government 
that never fails to work. It is true, 
however, that stocks of fine wool in 
Australia suitable for American use 
are limited, so in this instance the allo- 
cation of wool for American use would 
seem to be wholly warranted and based 
on actual supply and demand. 

A cable recently received from the 
Chairman of the British Wool Com- 
mission at South Africa dated May 27 
informed the Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation that all shipping space from 
South Africa was fully booked until 
the end of July. Even then, several 
thousand bales will still be awaiting 
shipment, which means that no more 
wool will be available from that source 
for months to come. Shipments from 
Australia have been made with increas- 
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By C. J. Fawcett 


General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


A. T. Spencer, well-known breeder of Romeldale sheep at Gerber, California, received the 
coveted $1500 Palace Hotel Trophy for the best California fleece at the California Wool 
Show in Sacramento, May 6-7. Professor J. F. Wilson of the University of California (center) 
is shown here presenting the award to Mr. Spencer, while the latter’s daughter, Miss Virginia 


Spencer, smiles her appreciation. 
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ing difficulty. This situation, however, 
may be relieved somewhat through ar- 
rangements now being perfected where- 
by the United States Shipping Board 
will take over shipments between Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Canada, 
thus releasing twelve British boats for 
the maintenance of the convoy be- 
tween the United States and Britain. 

Of interest, and a strong indication 
of future values, is the announcement 
by the British Central Wool Com- 
mittee that the wool growers of the 
British Isles will be paid at least 12% 
per cent more money for their next 
clip. It would seem logical to expect 
a similar increase to be paid Australian 
growers for the coming clip. This fact 
is beginning to take root here in Amer- 
ica, all of which indicates higher world 
wool values. 

The woolen branch of the industry 
has been taking more wool during the 
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month of May than the worsted branch, 
The majority of the early contracts 
were passed on to the worsted branch® 4 
of the industry which held substantia ® ™ 
government orders for serge. Wooleng _ 
mills did not participate in the activ- 
ity at that time. Recent orders taken 
in volume for woolen goods have neces: § — 
sitated the purchase of large quantities 
of scoured wool, for which some fairly} _ 
fancy prices have been paid. It s§ 5; 
claimed that certain types of Texas§ Fi 
wool specialties have been sold onage F 
scoured basis at $1.15 and in some in- / 
stances as high as $1.20 clean, which Y 
is relatively high as compared with} ; 
prices that have been paid for grease B 3 
wool. Likewise, scoured wool of the § | 
three-eighths, or 56s, grade has com 


manded a high price. This demand for 
three-eighths grade was caused by al 
emergency blanket order being placed 
by the government. Bids were solicited 
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for all the blankets that could be made 
in 30, 60, or 90 days. Specifications 
required the use of high three-eighths, 
or 56s to 58s quality. Seventeen mills 
bid, stating they could furnish 503,000 
blankets within 90 days. While the 
final awards have not yet been made, 
it is evident that practically all of the 
wool will be of the domestic variety 
because of the time limit placed on the 
deliveries. This has been the cause of 
quite an active market on scoured 
three-eighths wool. Some of the mer- 
chants have scoured their good worsted 
three-eighths in order to take advan- 
tage of this demand. 

Worsted combs are still running at 
capacity, and consumption continues at 
the rate of about 80 million pounds, 
grease wool equivalent, per month. 
Combing space Jis still at a premium 
and spot tops for immediate delivery 
are commanding relatively high prices. 
To illustrate: Spot wool tops made 
from three-eighths wool sold this week 
at $1.20 per pound while the clean 
wool from which the top was made was 
quoted at 90 cents. This makes a 
spread of 30 cents between the price 
of clean wool and the price of tops as 
compared with the usual conversion 
cost of about 19 cents. This illustrates 
the handsome premium being paid for 
tops ready for immediate delivery. 

Topmakers are almost 100 per cent 
out of the market. As explained in the 
market letter a month ago, the maxi- 
mum output of the combing machinery 


is sold for months ahead and the top- 
makers are covered for their raw wool 
requirements. This operation involves 
a tremendous amount of capital invest- 
ment and for this reason topmakers 
are unwilling to buy more raw wool at 
the present time. 

Without doubt, the announcement by 
the Secretary of State that a trade 
agreement between the United States 
and Argentina involving duties on cer- 
tain low grades of wool is contemplated 
has had a slowing-up effect upon the 
wool market, notwithstanding the 
classes of wool under consideration are 
of the lower grades, of which little are 
produced in the United States. The 
effect can be nothing but psychological, 
for no grades above 44s to 46s are in- 
volved. The 44s to 46s grade is compar- 
able to our braid or common grade of 
wool such as produced by the Lin- 
colns, Cotswolds, and a few other 
breeds uncommon to the United States. 
Even this would seem to be unneces- 
sary because the bulk of the South 
American apparel wool has been mar- 
keted in the United States under the 
present duties, and it is our purpose to 
oppose a reduction in even these lower 
counts as vigorously as we can. The 
growers sustained a reduction from 33 
cents per clean pound to 28 cents per 
clean pound on such wools when used 
for apparel purposes in 1930 and a 
further reduction in duties at this time 
is certainly a move in the wrong direc- 
tion. 
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No further conference has been called 
in regard to establishing a price differ- 
ential in favor of domestic wools in the 
manufacture of future government con- 
tracts. It is expected, however, that 
this matter will be discussed in Wash- 
ington between the O.P.M. and repre- 
sentatives of the wool growers in the 
fairly near future. 


In the meantime, an order is now 
pending and bids have been submitted 
for the manufacture of three million 
yards of wool lining requiring half- 
blood wool. No awards have yet been 
made. It is significant, however, that 
the bids were practically all placed 
three ways—all domestic, all foreign, 
and a combination of the two. An 
analysis of these bids leaves a person 
without a conclusion as to which is the 
cheapest. The bids are evidently based 
on available stocks and held in inven- 
tory rather than upon present respec- 
tive values of foreign and domestic 
wool. This emphasizes the need of a 
thorough understanding in regard to 
proper price differential in favor of the 
use of domestic wool, to which domestic 
wool growers are certainly entitled. 


Both the wool top futures market 
and the grease wool futures market 
have been without trend during the 
month of May. Price fluctuations have 
been limited and the volume of trading 
small. 


Prices are very well established at 
$1@1.05, clean, landed mill, for good 








Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Thursday, May 29, 1941 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 





Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





Scoured Basis 
Boston Prices Shrink and 


Grease Equivalent 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 





Fine Combing (Staple) 


Mee Feench Oousbing 


Fine Clothing —_ 


M4 Blood Combing (Staple) 


%2 Blood French Combing 
¥2 Blood Clothing —_..... 


NN SN 
7 pe | SS ae 


Ys Blood Combing... 


ET GO ee ans 


-_..$1.06-1.08 
1.00-1.04 
=. a ee 
. 1.00-1.03 
-96- .98 
92- 95 
90- .93 
-84- .86 
.84- .87 
79- 82 
AS= AT 


(63%)  $.39-. 
(64%)  .36-. 
(65%)  .33-. 
(58%)  .42-. 
(59%)  .39-. 
(60%)  .37-. 
(53%) .42-. 
(54%)  .39-. 
(50%) .42-. 
(45%)  .43-. 
(44%)  .42-. 


(68%)  $.34-. 
(69%)  .31-. 
nA) 
(64%)  .36-. 
(65%) .34- 
(66%) 3K. 
(58%)  .38-. 
(59%)  .34-. 
(55%)  .38-. 
(50%)  .40-. 
(49%)  .38-. 


(65%)  $.37- .38 
(66%) .34- .35 
(68%)  .30- .31 
(60%)  .40- .41 
(61%) .37- .38 
(62%)  .35- .36 
(55%)  .41- .42 
(56%) .37- .38 
(52%)  .40- .42 
(47%)  .42- .43 
(46%)  .41- 42 








(1) 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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fine and fine medium territory wools. 
Most of the buyers in the West have 
$1, clean, landed Boston, limits. Per- 
haps the most encouraging feature of 
the whole wool market is the willing- 
ness of merchants to acquire inventox- 
ies for fall and winter sale. Practically 
all houses are participating in the 
western market and the clip is gradu- 
ally being lifted at strong values. There 
has been considerable activity in medi- 
um wools of the farm states and prices 
have advanced rapidly until the market 
has apparently reached the saturation 
point for this type of wool, temporarily 
at least. Bright quarter and three- 
eighths wools from Ohio and Michigan 
have sold at 47 cents, delivered mill. 
The semi-bright wools from the Dako- 
tas and Minnesota have been moving 
freely at around 44@45 cents. Some 
of the choicer, lighter-shrinking clips in 
Texas have been moving at 40@43 
cents to the grower, and in Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho these wools have been 
moving at 32@38 cents to the grower. 





Activity in Western Areas 


OOLS continue to sell about as 

fast as they are shorn in the 
western states. A great deal of activity 
was reported the last week of May in 
eastern Idaho, where all of the wool, 
except pooled lots sold earlier, was still 
in growers’ possession. It moved rapid- 
ly at the close of May into dealers’ 
hands at 35 to 38 cents. While the 
38-cent figure is reported on only one 
lot, a clip of 11,000 fleeces at Soda 
Springs, there were several sales at 37 
cents and better. 


The three-eighths and _half-blood 
wools of the Andrew Little clip of Em- 
mett, Idaho, according to the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of June 7, were sold at 
35% to 383% cents, or at a clean cost 
of 88 cents to $1.02 for the half-blood 
and 87 to 90 cents for the three-eighth 
wools. ‘ 


In Wyoming, two carloads of small 
clips of wool grown in the Casper area 
were reported: sold at 3434 cents dur- 
ing the last week of May, while in the 
southwestern part of the state, 36 cents 
was being paid quite freely for small 


clips. Small lots of wool were also be- 
ing taken in South Dakota at 35% to 
36 cents, and a similar range of prices 
prevailed at that time for small clips in 
the Chinook, Montana, region. 


Reports from the Northwest the lat- 
ter half of May cover sales in Wash- 
ington and Oregon at 31% to 36 cents, 
while 43 cents is said to be the going 
price on Willamette Valley wools at 
that time. 


California wools (12-months’) were 
reported as moving at 38 to 43 cents, 
the latter price being paid for Glenn 
County wools, and sales in Nevada the 
latter part of May were in the range of 
32 to 35% cents. 


Sales of fine 12-months’ Texas wools 
are reported by the Commercial Bul- 
letin for June 7 at 42 and 42% cents, 
or at a clean cost of $1.05 to $1.07%, 
and the previous week’s issue said that 
very light-shrinking Corriedale clips in 
that state were bringing from 42 to 44 
cents, and that as much as 46% cents 
had been paid in one instance. Later 
reports from Texas as carried by the 
San Angelo Standard of June 6, show a 
slight rise in prices, as much as 431 
cents being paid for fine wools. An 
unconfirmed sale of an unusually light- 
shrinking Corriedale clip at 48 cents 
was also reported by the Texas paper 
on that date. 





Blitzkreig Hits Co-ops 


In Germany 


 Tagcteags thousand co-op stores that 

were once an important part of 
the co-op movement were wiped out 
with one blitz stroke in Germany in 
March of this year. A decree issued 
by the Minister for National Economy 
in Germany, Dr. Funk with the aid of 
Dr. Ley, leader of the German Labor 
Front, transferred all the property and 
funds of consumers’ cooperative soci- 
eties to the Labor Front on the first 
of March. 


Ever since the Nazi regime came 
into power it has been seeking to put 
all cooperative organizations out of bus- 
iness in Germany. Under a law passed 
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in 1935 the big locals at Berlin, Ley 
zig, and Dresden were done away yij 
and the whole German cooperatiy 
movement would undoubtedly hay 
been finished off at that time had { 
leaders of the anti-cooperative driyi 
not begun to feel that they were goin 
too fast, even for Nazi Germany, 

The Hamburg wholesale co-op wit 
over 1,100 affiliated societies owniy 
some 11,000 stores and workshops wa 
permitted to linger on until the recey 
edict did away with them completely 
Before the Nazi regime came to powe 
there were two giant wholesale organ. 
izations with over 1,800 member ». 
cieties owning thousands of stores an( 
workshops in existence in Germany 
Before the decree of last March, 1,10) 
were still attempting to function. Noy 
there is not a single one left. 


In doing away with the once flour 


ishing cooperative movement in Ger- 
many, Dr. Ley writing in the “Angriff? 
official organ of the National Socialist 
party in Germany, admitted that these 
cooperative societies “have always been 
one of our strongest opponents.” How 
to get rid of them has been a hard nut 
for the Nazis to crack but they have 
succeeded on the home front at last. 


Explaining the trouble he had with 
killing the co-op movement Dr. Ley 
pointed out that the worker saw in the 
co-ops something he “had created and 
in which he had invested many millions 
of capital, as well as millions of sav- 
ings. For this reason, we could not 
have liquidated the cooperatives with- 
out causing great disquiet among the 
broad masses.” But despite their ad- 
mitted economic importance and the 
sacrifice that the people had put into 
building them “their ten million mem- 
bers were all enemies of National So- 
cialism” and so the movement had to 
be stopped dead. 

With leaders like this taking control 
in that section of Europe which has 
always been known as the mother of 
the cooperative way is it any wonder 
that fears for cooperatives the world 
over are felt as Hitler crushes his way 
toward greater power? 
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E following table gives the aver- 

ages of daily wholesale quotations 
in New York on one grade of western 
dressed beef, lamb and pork for the 
week nearest the first of each month 
during 1939, 1940 and up to May of 
this year. The figures are taken from 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Market 
Reviews and Statistics published week- 
ly by the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 



























we vice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
1,10) culture. 
. Nov Wholesale Prices Western Dressed 
. Meats—New York 
flour. 
Ger- Beef Lamb Pork 
ery Choice * Fresh Loins 
riff.” B pate 500-600 Lb. 10-12 Lb. 
cialist Average 
these B 1941 
been =May 3. $18.25 $20.50 $17.40 
How March 29. 19.15 18.30 17.25 
1 nut March 1 ___. 20.00 18.80 16.95 
have February 1. 20.80 17.75 15.85 
st. January 4... 21.25 17.50 14.88 
Law November 30 21.25 16.70 13.65 
; November 2. 20.75 16.00 14.10 
| the September 28 20.20 17.80 17.05 
and August 31___.. 21.40 23.80 23.95 
we August 3... 17.65 16.80 14.55 
June 29 17.70 21.00 13.80 
sav- June 1... 17.25 22.12 14.56 
not May 4. 17.60 19.00 16.85 
: March 30__. 17.00 18.70 12.20 
ith- March 2. 17.00 18.10 13.55 
the February 3. 17.00 15.30 11.50 
ad- § 1939 
the December 30 16.06 15.50 12.50 
nto December 2 17.50 16.30 12.20 
October 28 _. 17.20 16.80 17.70 
a September 30 17.45 16.80 17.30 
50- September 2. 16.45 19.80 23.20 
to July 29... 16.70 19.50 17.95 
July 1... 17.00 21.85 18.00 
ne 3 16.75 22.00 16.31 
rol April 29 ___.. 17.95 20.50 17.55 
pa April 1. 18.00 18.50 17.40 
March 4____. 18.40 15.75 18.00 
of February 4. 18.45 17.45 15.25 
er January 7 18.31 17.50 14.62 
Id 
‘June: Spring Lamb: Choice—all weights. 
ly July to September: Spring Lamb—Choice 40-45 





Pounds. Lamb—Choice 40-45 
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October to May: 








Lamb Markets 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 


May 30,1941 May 31, 1940 





Slaughter at 27 Centers. 


CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 


Good and Choice (wooled lambs) 


Medium and Good 





NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
SPRING LAMB (all weights) 

TE sunt cpki aehee eee 


Commercial 
LAMB 
Choice—30-40 pounds 


Good—30-40 pounds ___----_____ , 
Commercial—All weights __.____»________ 


as 214,396 222,815 
$11.06 $11.69 

ae Re 10.16 10.58 

Rr Ac 20.25 22.12 
18.50 21.12 

eee 17.00 18.94 
be rn ar ahr eee 

15.06 16.44 








Chicago 


IS is the season of transition in 

the movement of lambs to market 
centers. At the close of May practical- 
ly all the old-crop lambs had been 
disposed of except a few straggling lots 
that had been deprived of their wool. 
These lambs late in the month passed 
to packers at $9 to $10 with one lot of 
choice ewe lambs at $9.75. Early in 
May when the wooled western lambs 
were coming freely prices ranged from 
$11 to $11.60 but late in the month 
the top dropped to $11.25 and many 
heavy lambs were sold at $10.50 to $11. 
After the fed-lamb crop was disposed 
of, packers had to depend mainly on 
the new-crop supply which, up to June, 
was comparatively small. A few con- 
signments from California and Arizona 
cleared at $11.25 to $12.25 with less 
attractive kinds at $10.50 to $11.25. 
A shipment of Texas spring lambs sold 
around the middle of May at $10.75 
to $11.50. There were not many native 
spring lambs received from nearby ter- 
ritory, a few small lots selling at $11.25 


to $11.75. In May wooled western 
lambs averaged $10.25 and the shorn 
$9.40. The general average was $10 
compared with $9.65 a year ago. 
Sheep receipts at Chicago for the 
month of May totaled 170,000 against 
175,000 last year, the smallest for the 
month since 1936 and, barring that 
year, the smallest for May in over 50 
years. The supply came mainly from 
the Colorado area and averaged better 
in quality than most other years. For 
the first five months of the year re- 
ceipts approximated 1,004,000 com- 
pared with 1,040,000 for the same time 
last year. At twenty primary markets 
the supply for five months amounted 
to 5,500,000 against 5,525,000 last year. 
The slaughter of sheep and lambs in 
the Chicago area averaged 45,000 a 
week in May and about 265,000 at 27 
federally inspected points, according to 
the figures put out by the Department 
of Agriculture. A large percentage of 
the lambs received at Chicago during 
the past month came direct to packers 
from California. Late in the month a 
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few consignments arrived from Idaho 
and Kentucky. 


It is reported that the supply of 
lambs in Kentucky and Tennessee this 
season is fully up to last year and the 
general condition is good. These lambs 
have already started to move freely to 
eastern points, and the effect on the 
dressed trade is noticeable. Most lamb 
meat is consumed in eastern territory, 
and late in May the market was under 
strong pressure. During May 20,000 
sheep and lambs were shipped out of 
Chicago, which was 2,000 fewer than 
last year. Most of the fat lambs went 
to New York. It is not expected that 
many lambs will be available for ship- 
ment in June. 


There was a fairly strong demand 
for ewes and yearlings most of the 
month at good prices compared with 
a year ago. Ewes with the wool on 
sold freely at $6 to $7.50 but late in 
the month when the wool was taken 
off the price dropped to $3 to $4.50. 
The scarcity of slaughter lambs devel- 
oped some strength for light-weight 
yearlings that moved at $9 to $9.50 at 
the best period. Shorn stock was taken 
late in the month at $7 to $7.50. 


Reports from the West indicate the 
lamb crop is in good condition, with 
early shipments from Idaho making a 
good showing on the hooks. Local com- 
mission houses are looking forward to 
a good season with prices substantially 
higher than last year. Both cattle and 
hogs are considerably higher than last 
year and lambs are expected to hold 
their own in the general demand for 
meat products. At the first of June 
the best lambs at Chicago were at the 
highest point since 1937, with prospects 
unusually favorable for greater price 
appreciation due to the June scarcity 
and the broader demand incident to 
improved economic conditions. 


The price of wool continues to be-a 
big factor in the market for ovine stock. 
Government requirements for Army 
use are relied on to hold the market at a 
relatively high level and further expan- 
sion in draftee numbers will benefit the 
wool industry and indirectly the per 


capita value of sheep. The general 
optimistic feeling is reflected in the 
broad inquiry coming in from the 
country regarding the chance of get- 
ting feeder lambs later in the year. 
Western growers are asking $9 on the 
range, and midwest farmers expect to 
pay more than last year but they feel 
that the investment will be safe con- 
sidering the possibility and the prob- 
ability of the government’s sustaining 
prices by moving the surplus of beef 
and pork to England. 


The average cost of feeder cattle at 
Chicago now is practically the same as 
the average of fat cattle, a condition 
not recorded before in market history. 
This is a definite indication that cattle 
feeders expect the market to hold at 
a profitable level, and if that is true 
lambs may be expected to hold up also. 

Frank E, Moore 





The National Wool Crowe 





Omaha 


——— receipts during the ky 

ten days at Omaha and other maiy 
markets sparked an advance which sey 
fat lamb prices 25@35 cents aboy 
levels that prevailed at the end of Apri 
The month’s run was about 123, 
head, 12,000 under the April total an 
about 7,000 short of the run for May 
1940. : 















Moderate receipts helped hold price 
within a narrow spread during the firy 
half of May, while the third wee 
brought a sharp drop in dressed trate 
values and a corresponding slump i 
live lamb prices, to the lowest levek 
for the period. Recovery during the 
final week left recently shorn fed old. 
crop lambs at $9.25@9.60 and spring 
lambs quotable at $11.50. Wooled, fed 














The highest priced ram at the recent California Ram Sale (Sacramento, May 
6-7), the Hampshire shown above, was purchased by J. G. S. Hubbard and 
Sons of Corvallis, Oregon, from Straloch Farms of Davis, California, for $500. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hubbard are standing back of their purchase, while 
A. Nicolson, shepherd for Straloch Farms, is holding the ram. 
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sld-crop lambs were out of the market 
nicture by the end of the month. 

California lambs reaching this mar- 
ket included a much bigger share of 
feeders than was considered likely early 
in the spring. Demand for replace- 
ments was best early in the month. 
Shearing lambs sold at $10.25@10.50 
at that time, and reached $10.85 on 
that occasion. California spring lambs 
reached $10.50. By the end of May, 
demand was only for spring feeders and 
buyers were willing to take a larger 
number of them. However, the lambs 
were wanted only at lower prices and 
$0,85@10 was a common price range 
on good and choice Californias as the 
month closed. 

Heavy receipts of aged sheep on 
southwestern markets were the main 
factor in the 75- to 85-cent break in fat 
sheep values. Choice shorn ewes 
brought $4 near the close. Other aged 
sheep were scarce and a month’s mar- 
ket on them could not be quoted. 

Speculation as to the course of prices 
in the near future points to a seasonal 
drop in receipts for two weeks or so, 
with a corresponding upturn in prices, 
and then a gradual slant downward in 
the market as the western lambs begin 
to move in larger numbers. Native 
spring lambs, of which there are the 
most in years, will offer quite a little 
competition to westerns, as far as num- 
bers are concerned. Better consumer 
demand seems a certainty, for the de- 
fense program spending has not yet 
reached its peak. Wool prices will 
offer firm support to the killer market. 
Demand for feeders should continue 
good, considering the season, but feed- 
er prices probably will be governed con- 
siderably by the trend of fat lamb 
values. Considerable spread—the most 
in months—is likely to be maintained 
between fat and feeder prices. Fat 
sheep prices appear headed for a sum- 
mer slump. 

Ray Burley 





Denver 


ECEIPTS for the month totaled 
90,825 head, or a decrease of 49,- 
505 under May a year ago, which was 
practically accounted for in smaller re- 
ceipts from California alone. Only 40,- 


174 sheep arrived from California dur- 
ing May this year as compared to 88,- 
381 head a year ago. Idaho receipts 
were also late in getting under way, due 
to good feed conditions in that state 
this year, and decreased from 23,887 
in May last year to 10,123 head this 
May. In the increase column, Colorado 
receipts of 31,402 in May this year and 
Wyoming with 6,300, were both about 
double those of last year. Smaller 
numbers were received from Utah, 
Texas, Oregon, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Arizona. 

For the first five months this year 
the Denver receipts totaled 516,800 





RANCH WORK WANTED 


Married man, no children, wants position as 
Foreman of Sheep Ranch, or as Fitter of 
Show Flock. Have had experience with all 
breeds of sheep. Can give best of references. 


Box 82, Sugar House Station 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD Ass’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 











$15,000,000.00 
TO RANGE SHEEPMEN 


Iowa paid more than fifteen million dollars 
to range sheep growers during the past twelve 
months. Iowa is the nation’s No. 1 feeding 
center and receives more money for corn- 
fattened livestock—the finished product—and 
pays out more money for replacement range 
stock—the raw material—than any other state. 
In Iowa, there is more feed, more demand for 
something to eat it, and more money to buy 
with, than in any other farming and feeding 
section of the United States. 


_ In Iowa, actual farmers, feeders and fin- 
ishers want to buy short-term breeding ewes 
good for one or two years in small farm 
flocks, and younger ewes of all ages, and 
rams to go with each bunch ; also feeder lambs. 
The demand is_ here and the purchasing power 
is here—for breeding ewes any age and feeder 
lambs. Prefer lots of 350 to 2,500 head, and 
ship straight across from the range country 
to the tall corn state. 


How many and what kinds have 
you for sale, what price for spot cash, 
what loading station, and how soon 
can you ship? 

FRED CHANDLER 
CHARITON, IOWA 


Iowa farmers for fifty years 














SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicage, Ill. 











CORRIEDALE 


A breed made to order for the ideal com- 
bination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. Adaptable to all conditions. 


- For Great Profits, Breed Corriedales. - 
Write us for literature and list of breeders. 
No Membership Fee. 

President. Dr. C. J. Stover, Munele, Ind. 

C. Hoyt, 


Vice President. 
Bird’s Saaee Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Record Building 

Union Stock Yards 





Chicago, IIl. 








A Complete Sheep 
Ranching Unit tor Sale! 


ee ranch of more than 145,000 acres in Eastern 
Montana suitable for grazing 15,000 head of sheep. Natural 
sheep country. Beautiful range. Large variety of strong native grass. 
Adequate water development, which makes all the range available 
for grazing. Buildings—sheds—ranch equipment—ample rich bot- 
toms for raising winter feed, all enclosed by more than 200 miles 


of fence. 


Here is an opportunity for a big operator to pick up an ideal 
ranch for a relatively small capital investment. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 


AAT STAIN na ccc 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 


B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 








Pedigree Blanks, Etc.. Address the Secretary. 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, Pres.--J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








head, or 168,000 under the same period 
of 1940. Receipts from Colorado dur- 
ing this period totaled 352,000, or 76,- 
000 below those of a year ago, and only 
53,000 were yarded from California 
compared to 115,000 a year ago. Idaho 
receipts were 17,500 or half of those 
last year, and Utah receipts of 20,400 
were 8,000 short of 1940. Wyoming 
receipts of 46,000 were the same as 
last year. New Mexico receipts of 10,- 
000 were double those of a year ago, 
and Kansas receipts of 7,000 were over 
three times as large as in 1940. 


Truck-in receipts of sheep and lambs 
from Colorado in May of 5,800 were 
1,300 larger than a year ago, and the 
Colorado total for the first five months 
this year of 29,500 amounted to an 
increase of 8,000 head. 


No erratic fluctuations in prices oc- 
curred during May. Northern Colorado 
fed, wooled and shorn lambs continued 
arriving through the early part of the 
month and then tapered off to nothing 
by the third week. Prices ruled mostly 
$10.90@11.15 FPR and $10.50@10.80 
flat on this class of lambs the first two 
weeks of May, and at $10.75 FPR and 
$10@10.50 flat the third week when 
the movement terminated. Colorado 
fed shorn lambs cleared at $8.90@ 
9.25 FPR and $8.65@9.60 flat. 


California spring lambs commenced 
to arrive the second week of May and 
prices ranged from $11@11.85; the 
third week they sold at $10.65@11.50; 
and the fourth week at $10.25@10.75 
with a few cars of feeders at $10.15. 

One shipment of Idaho ranch spring 
lambs was received on May 6 and sold 
at $11.75, but it was not until after the 
middle of the month that additional 
shipments from that state were yarded. 
During the fourth week of May quite 
a number of Idaho springers sold at 
$10.60@10.75 with some plainer decks 
at $10@10.35, and a car of 71-pound 
Shoshone, Idaho, feeders were taken at 
$10.25. As the market and the quality 
improved somewhat at the tail-end of 
May, Idaho spring lambs went out the 
last few days at $10.75@11. 


Here on June 4 the top on Idaho 
lambs is $12, or exactly $1 per hundred 
above the $11 top paid a week ago. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





The National Wool Groy, 





Ewes weakened during May, selliy 
at $5.10@5.50 for shorn kinds early; 
the month, and at $3@5 the last hg) 

























with most sales at $3.25@4.25. Wooly a 
ewes early in May cleared at mogi™m 4" 
$6.50@7. wy 
Interior Iowa slaughterers boy nid 
14,000 fat lambs at Denver last moniff to $1 
and for the past five months 55, 
head were shipped to that district, A) So 
lantic Coast packers took 11,300 hej 1! 
in May, and a total of 105,000 the pay 22° 
five months. ship} 
out 
Local slaughter of fat sheep an mon 
lambs during May totaled 31,700 heaif $11 
an increase of 5,200 over the sami stro 
month a year ago, and for the first fiy $il 
months of the year a total of 133,50 this 
were killed at Denver which showeil ing 
some increase over the same period i was 
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Ogden 


E California lamb crop was pretty 
well out of the way by the end oi 
May and only a few stragglers remained 
to be shipped east. According to reports 


















there were more than usual placed m§ 0 
feed in the ladino clover fields for pack § ag 
er use after fattening, and this may§ fr, 
explain the smaller eastward move® ap 
ment this year. Although the Ca-® ap 
ifornia movement through Ogden to the 

end of May was 303,398, compared to 

305,919 to the same date a year agi, : 





it is likely that the total eastbound 
movement for the year will fall short 
of last year by around 10,000 to 15,000 
lambs, as there were over 17,000 Cali 
fornia lambs received during June and 
July a year ago, whereas it does not 
appear that there will be such a large 
late movement this year. 










The Idaho and Oregon lamb move- 
ment is slow getting under way, despite 
reports of the excellent condition of 
lambs in that region, as shown by the 
May figures of 1940, when 43,963 
Idaho and Oregon lambs were received. 
Checking on this May’s figures we find 
that only 12,967 have been received 
from these two states. This lapse Oi 
time in getting this movement going 
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and New Mexico. 
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has undoubtedly had a good deal to do 
with a strong lamb market. 


First Californias were selling at Og- 
den during the fore part of May at 
around $11.25, dropping from this fig- 
yre to $10.50 and $10.60 during the 
middle of the month, and climbing up 
to $11 by the first of June. 


Some Idaho pooled lambs received 
$11.40 during the fore part of May. 
They averaged 85 pounds and were 
shipped by the Minidoka Lamb Pool 
out of Rupert. By the end of the 
month they were going at $10.50 io 
$11.15. June, however, has opened 
strong and has jumped the price up to 
$11.65 by the third day of the month, 
this price being paid for lambs averag- 
ing from 87 to 92 pounds. The supply 
was far under the demand and buyers 
went begging, as the market was cleaned 
up rapidly. 

Dudley F. Estes 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of May 
were 73,785 compared with 124,- 
984 in April and 84,451 in May a year 
ago. Of the month’s total 14,151 came 
from Colorado, 10,470 from Arizona 
and California, and 8,183 from Texas 


The market for old-crop, fed wooled 
lambs was over about the middle ef 
the month, when the last Nebraskas 
sold up to $11.40. Arizona springers 
sold up to $11.85 early in the month, 
but near the close medium to good 


kinds sold $10.25@10.65 with nothing 
choice offered. Native springers closed 
about steady, best selling at $11.25 on 
the close. The high point at $12 came 
on the 12th. Clipped lambs were mar- 
keted freely and fresh shorn kinds 
sld up to $9 on the close. 
Fat ewes, mostly shorn, closed $1@ 
1.25 lower, with most sales $3.50@4 
the latter part of the month. Yearlings 
and wethers were scarce throughout 
the month. 


H. H. Madden 









150 LINCOLN RAMS FOR SALE 


All registered, Canadian bred rams, many of them suitable 
for high-class stud purposes. 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS, T. L. Patrick, Owner 
Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 








CORRIEDALE EWES Crossbred Range Rams 
FOR SALE from R tative Blood Lines 
17 head of registered snipes ene : 
Corriedale Ewes Romney-Marsh X Rambouillet 
9 Ewe Lambs Lincoln X Rambouillet 
These Ewes came from the 
U. S. Experiment Station Car Lots or Less. 
at Dubois R. E. McALLIS 
GEO. A. REED Bal: vane 
Route 4 Burley, Idaho Box 123 Great Falls, or Fairfield, Mont. 























Sheep for Sale 


FRED CLIETT 
Ft. Stockton, Texas FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Home of the Rambouillet Good Fenced Range Land 
Present set up for 2400 sheep in- 








TOP RAMS OF ALL MAJOR BREEDS clading guaiing lenste sam peneeeee 
+ th Also winter range. With or without 

- ad sheep. For further particulars write 

NATIONAL RAM SALE P. 0. Box 556 Evanston, Wyoming 

Salt Lake City, Utah or Telephone 286, Evanston, Wyo. 





AUGUST 26-27, 1941 























Write or Wire Us of Your Needs for 


STUD OR RANGE RAMS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON 
Good Rambouillet Rams are going to be scarce. We advise getting lined up on 


your needs early. Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Breeding Ewes for sale at 
the ranch at all times. Single or Car Lots, Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


PHONES 174-120 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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UNE, 1941, roses in the front yard, roses in the back yard, 
J roses on the desk, roses on the table; June and roses, 
roses everywhere. June, and the sheep and cattle are out 
on their own, out of the home pasture and out on the range. 
A cow, a ewe, and a brood mare never are quite content, 
seems like, until the cow with her calf, the ewe with her lamb, 
the mare with her fold are out on the range. 




















The bobcat may yowl and the coyote howl; the bob- 
white whistle, and the woodpecker drum; but if it’s June 
I’ll spread me my bedroll and take life as it comes, high up 


on the range where lambs skip and play, and the ewe beds 
down at the end of the day. 





Joe Bush says if he were a poet he would like to write 
in poetry how he feels about June und the range with a 
tuft of bunch grass growing green under every sagebrush 
und greasewood cluster. When range cattle bed down to 
chew their cud, when coffee bubbles in the coffee pot, and 
bacon sizzles in the pan und there’s a comfortable bed in 
the shelter of a V wicky, that, Joe says, is life that few 
men ever forget if ever they have lived it. 













“Home on the Range!” I don’t know who wrote the 
words or the music, but to me it listens like a makeup by 
some cow waddie night-herding in the rain. The soft warm 
rain of June drifting down easy-like on his slicker, the 
soft notes of his wise cow-pony shuffling along through the 
brush, the creak of the saddle leather, the noise of bit as 
the pony plays with it while going round the herd: just a 
perfect lullaby to lull a restless herd down on the bed- 
grounds. 














June is also the beginning of that season of the year 
when a match or the stub of a cigar or cigarette, carelessly 
thrown away, or a campfire you-are-not-sure-but-you-think- 
it’s-out may cause damage to the range country the camper 
will never be able to repair. If you are big enough to have 
a pull with the game warden or the forestry department, you 
are also too big to use it. So make sure your campfire is 
out and your camp grounds are clean before you drive away: 
it’s a courtesy you owe your fellow camper. 









I love life, but life to be lived must be lived in a God- 
created world; in a world of lakes and rivers, of valleys 
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and mountains, of deserts and plains—a world of abundang 
for all, and by abundance I don’t mean a house to give ny 
shelter, clothing to keep me warm and food to give m 
strength and vitality. The ox has all of those body com. 
forts, and more. I want to live life and use all the thing 
my Creator wants me to have in a world of plenty. He said 
“Jet there be light,” and in that light I want to see withoy 
envy the beauty of my neighbor’s tree, his rose, his garden, 
By that light I want to help my neighbor hoe his row. | 
don’t want to live and work and strive that I may have, 
I want to live a life so that I can give of hope, peace, joy, 
contentment, und bring happiness to my fellowman. 


I want to live and have the time to plant a garden, a 
flower, a tree, a shrub; to make productive that which is 
unproductive; to make lovely that which is unlovely; to 
make that which is true more desirable than that which 
is false; to make use of my talent, “to set my light ona 
hill,” and do what I have to do in such a way that my right 
hand will have no cause to be ashamed of what my left 
hand is doing. 


Life to be lived must be loved and understood. The 
mountains, the plains, the desert as man found them were 
always clean and always in order. The Indian never knew oi 
a depression, seldom knew hunger or want. He placed his 


dependence on the life of field and stream. To him there 
was no “open or closed” season. No sportsman’s association 


controlled the shore line of rivers and lakes with “gun clubs” 
barring the poor who would hunt and fish because of hunger. 


God gave man (all men) dominion, but man in his | 


greed and selfishness would make of this world as it was 
given us “A hell,” with war, hunger, und want for the many, 
und the abundance of life to but the few. 


So if that which you’re about to do for thee and thine 
is done for thee und thine alone, don’t take the time it takes 
to do. It won’t prove worth your while. But if what your 
about to do for the thee and thine is done for others too, 
then you will find what others do is done for thee and thine. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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June, 1941 


What About Meat Prices? 





TATEMENTS made by Frances 
Foley Gannon, director of the 
Bureau of Consumers Service of the 
New York City Bureau of Markets, 
over the air on May 2, discount or 
offset, to a certain extent at least, the 
rumors of “unwarranted” rises in meat 
costs. Lamb on that date, it was stated, 
was averaging four cents per pound 
less than in the same period last year; 
pork, with the exception of last year, 
was lower than in any year since 1934; 
and while beef prices averaged three 
cents above those for last May, they 
were not anywhere near peak prices 
of other years. 
Director Gannon said: 
















Good Morning Housewives— 
We have been receiving quite a few 






arden. complaints relative to the high costs of 
ow. IM meats in general, and most of these letters 
have wind up with the question “What is the 





reason for such conditions? Has the Euro- 
pean war anything to do with it?” 

Well, the best answer that we can give 
is that the law of supply and demand con- 
trols the price of any commodity and that 
as far as we can see, the Eurovean war has 
not as yet any appreciable effect on meat 
prices. 

True enough, lamb as a whole is a little 
higher than it was last November and De- 
cember, but comparing it to the same period 
last year, it is averaging about four cents 
per pound lower. Furthermore—and this 
may surprise you—lamb at the present time, 
according to our records, is selling below 
the figures quoted during the month of 
May in every year since 1935. 

Now, let us have a look at the situation 
in regard to pork. Pork, as we have men- 
tioned before, has shown a steady rise since 
last November, due to a falling off in 
supplies. Even so, with the exception of 
last year, when hog receipts were abundant 
and prices extremely cheap, pork has never 
since 1934 been so low in cost during the 
first week in May as it is right now. 


You might say, “What about beef?” 



























ry, Well, yes, beef is rather high although it 
has shown a lower trend since last Septem- 
ber. In fact, beef, as a whole, is averaging 
about 3 cents per pound above what it sold 
for last May. Still I could not, by any 
és stretch of the imagination term beef in- 
ur ordinately expensive at the present time. Just 
0 consider for a moment that beef has often 





been much higher than it is right now. In 
fact, at one time during 1937 it was selling 
at figures which were about 11 cents per 
pound above the present price levels. 
























WOOL GROWERS are buying 
“CATERPILLAR” 


“Caterpillar” tractors fit the needs of woolmen for 
ranches, plowing, haying, building roads, water holes 
and ditches as well as for pulling camps and many 


other uses. 


LANDES 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines, Track-Type Tractors, Road Machinery 


Distributor of 


TRACTOR and 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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“Ear Seal” 
SHEEP 


with the NEW Self-piercing 


TAMP-R-PRUF 


Does away with old-fashioned Ear-tag- 
ging, notching or branding. Provides 
ositive identification. Easy to a ply. 
e smooth tube-lock greatly elimi- 
nates irritation and infection. Costs 
little. Used by hundreds of breeders. 


Write for price list and samples 








SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


if 7+} tT « NEW YORK 














THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS" n 


Marysville, Ohio 











NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 26-27 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 
John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President 
V. I. Pierce 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .........Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


.....Ozona, Texas 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 




















Pic 


‘@ Spectacular new phenothiazine 
worm remedy removes six species 
of sheep worms. 





®@ PTZ now available in two forms for 
sheep—PTZ Pellets (new and cheaper 
than capsules) and PTZ Drench. 


@ Either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench 
provide a way to give a correct, accurate 
dose. Both are easy to give and highly 
effective against six species of worms, 
including the destructive stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

®@ Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer 
-~ — Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 

O. 












BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 

























































SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., , 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West”’ 





NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 26-27 
Salt Lake City 





HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. : 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen: Tyler Belote, Secretary 





Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








Successful Junior Stock 


Show 


ORE than 300 young stockgrowers 
from Utah, Nevada, Colorado, 
Idaho and Wyoming presented the re- 
sults of their labors in fitting close to 
700 qualitied cattle, hogs, and lambs 
for market, at the fifth annual Inter- 
mountain Junior Fat Stock Show at 
North Salt Lake, Utah, June 3-5. 

No championship awards were given. 
First places in the F.F.A. lamb classes 
were won by Dorius Nielson of Rich- 
field, Utah, in Hampshires; Grant 
Richards of Garland, Utah, in Suffolks; 
Russell Brown of Tremonton, Utah, in 
Rambouillets, and Art Howe of Rich- 
field in Southdowns. In the 4-H lamb 
classes, first place winners, all from 
Tremonton, Utah, were: Delone Sum- 
mers in both Hampshires and South- 
downs; Emil Eggli in Suffolks; and 
Lind House in Rambouillets. 

In the baby beef section of the show, 
first place winners were: Frederick 
Dressler of Gardnerville, Nevada; 
Boyd Olson of Moore, Utah; Boyd 
White of Rockland, Idaho; Norman 
Winterton of Woodland, Utah; Bill 
Hoyle, Fred R. Bliss and Dale Butler, 
all of Gooding, Idaho; Don Walters 
of Tooele, Utah; Gene Olsen of Logan, 
Utah, and Sam McKill of Spanish 
Fork, Utah. 

In the fat hog division, first prizes 
were won by Darrel Dedrickson of 
Tremonton, Utah; Duane Nielson of 
Salina, Utah; Ernest Caras of Ben- 
jamin, Utah: Hughes Williams of Mil- 
ford, Utah; Eugene Mudgett of Grand 
Tunction, Colorado; Rex Tolman and 
Daniel Eggli of Tremonton, Utah; Le- 
land Batkin of Fruita, Colorado; and 
Watt Prather of Gooding, Idaho. 

Top prices paid in the auction at the 
close of the show on June 5 were 26 
cents a pound for the Hampshire lamb 
shown by Nedra Summers of Tremon- 
ton; 22% cents for the light Here- 
ford steer exhibited by Norman Win- 
terton of Woodland, Utah; and 17% 
cents for a prime spotted Poland China 
hog entered by Duane Nielson of Sa- 
lina, Utah. 

Improvement in breeding, care, and 
general showmanship in all three classes 
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at the show were reported by f, } 
Rinehart of the University of [dg 
Professor Harry H. Smith and Prof 
sor Alma C. Esplin, of the y 
State Agricultural College, who judge 
the beef, hog and lamb classes, respy 
tively. 














The show is sponsored by the Sym 
Lake Chamber of Commerce, and ty 
Salt Lake and Davis County (Cop, 
missions. 























Suffolk Sheep Record 


OLUME I of the American Suffoj 
Sheep Record has just been pub 
lished by the American Suffolk Sheg 
Society through the office of Secretay 
C. W. Hickman at Moscow, Idahy 
The record covers 3668 registration 















made between April 3, 1929, the dam A 
of the organization of the society inf Bla 
Salt Lake City, and December 31, De: 
1940. ma 
To be eligible for registration in they we! 
record, sheep must have been registerei fi pr 
either directly, or through all theirg bla 
blood lines with the Suffolk Sheep So. off 
ciety of Great Britain. mu 
The registration of Suffolk sheep mj * 
this continent has been facilitated by: fo 
reciprocal agreement signed last June th 
by the American Suffolk Sheep Society, " 
the Canadian Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion and the Canadian National Liv * 
Stock Records through which sheep bl 
recorded in one association are recog: bl 
nized as eligible for registration in the ™ 
other. The arrangement requires that § 
all sheep must be registered first in the § ™' 
association of the country in which they | 
are born. b 
Suffolk sheep were first imported in- : 
to Canada and New York State in 1888, 
two years after they had been recog- 
nized as a distinct breed in Great Bri- 
tain, and made their initial appearance 
in the western range area in 1919, 


when a foundation flock of one ram 
and three ewes was donated to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho by the English Suf- 
folk Sheep Society and another ram, 
imported by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, was sold at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale for $500 to James 
Laidlaw, the present president of the 
American Suffolk Sheep Society. 


nau- ner amen & 
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How to Sell Blankets 







ATERIAL furnished by F. E. 
Ackerman, who is handling the 
wool publicity work for the National 
Wool Growers Association through its 
New York headquarters office, known 
4s the American Wool Council, was 
ysed in the wool sections of the 27-page 
manual on selling blankets published 
with the May 21 edition of the Daily 
News Record. 

The Daily News Record, with which 
many wool growers are familiar, is one 
of the leading textile newspapers of the 
country. It is published by the Fair- 
child News Service in New York, and 
“Selling Blankets” was prepared by the 
Fairchild Retail Division, of which 
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tration— Zelma Bendure is director. 

he dat And we’d like to say that “Selling 
‘iety inf Blankets” is an excellent piece of work. 
er 31M Designed for the information and use of 






manufacturers and retail salesmen, the 







1 in them well-organized manual attacks the 
risterel problem from the base that in selling 
1 their blankets there is something more to 





offer than just blankets weighing so 
much at such and such a price; there 
is the opportunity to sell sleeping com- 
fort, service, and style, and by relating 
these three factors to the customer’s 
needs, satisfaction. 


ep So- 
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Comfort means warmth and warmth 










1 Live goes with blankets, but what makes a 
sheep blanket warm? The manual says the 
recog. Dianket serves as an insulator; “by 
in the Means of innumerable air cells or air 
s that ™ Pockets, the warmth of the body is pre- 
in them Vented from escaping and the cold air 





from penetrating”; the greater the num- 
ber of air cells, the warmer the blanket, 
or the thicker the nap the warmer the 


n they 















a blanket. 
eCOg- The manual claims, too, that the 
- Bri @ Salesman should also be able to share 
rance @ With his customer “the secrets of nap- 
1919 @ Ping.” “Napping is that process in 
ram @ Which the flat woven fabric passes over 
Uni- @ ‘volving rollers covered with teasels 
Suf- @ °F rollers covered with fine metal teeth. 
ram, @ lhese rollers pick up and bring to the 
‘row: @ Surface innumerable tiny fibers and 
Na- & build them into a fluffy fleece-like nap. 





The finished nap encloses those mil- 
lions of tiny air cells that provide the 
warmth.” Then, there’s single and 


ames 
the 












double napping, referring to the 
single or double directions in which 
the napping rollers revolve, not to 
napping on one or both sides of the 
fabric. While there is such a thing as 
overnapping, which lessens the life 
and durability of the blanket, quality 
manufacturers are very careful not to 
overnap. “Fine blankets maintain a 
sound and scientific balance between 
the structure of the fabric itself and 
the amount of napping.” 


A new idea so far as merchandising 
blankets is concerned is the blanket 
wardrobe. The manual claims that “a 
blanket is apparel for the hours of rest 
and sleep,” but that the customer, 
while fully understanding apparel ward- 
robes, must be educated on the idea 
that there is a right kind of blanket 
for winter, for summer, for throws or 
slumber robes, for camp, etc. If she 
can be converted, increased blanket 
sales will follow. 


To sell service, the retailer must 
know the factors that contribute to the 
life of a blanket fiber and basic struc- 
ture; he must know the characteristics 
and value of the fibers used in blanket 
construction: wool, cotton and rayon. 
These are set up in the manual, as well 
as information on the care and protec- 
tion of blankets against shrinkage 
through improper laundering and 
against moths. 

“Styling,” cites the manual,” has en- 
tered the blanket world and revolu- 
tionized the product, and along with 
styling has grown a consumer who 
wants and expects her blankets as well 
as everything else to become part of 
a coordinated scheme of decoration.” 
Therefore, a blanket salesman must 
know color harmony and the use of tex- 
ture and pattern, and to cover this need, 
“Selling Blankets” discusses color and 
the relation of different blanket tex- 
tures to different styles of furniture, 
wall surfaces and floor coverings. 


The wool section of the manual, 
which Mr. Ackerman prepared, ex- 
plains briefly the characteristics that 
make wool such an exceptional blanket 
fiber and also sets up the meaning of 
the terms, “wool,” “reprocessed wool’’ 
and “reused” wool that are to be used 
under the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
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Niagara 
Yow KOLODIP 


KILLS TICKS AND LICE ON 
SHEEP AND LICE ON GOATS 


IN ONE DIPPING. 


One Dipping Eradicates the Existing 
Infestation and Continues to Kill 
Parasites for Several Months 


@ For the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of killing ticks and 
lice on sheep, and lice on goats, use 
Niagara NEW KOLODIP. This re- 
markable material eradicates the ex- 
isting infestation in one dipping and 
continues to kill parasites for sev- 
eral months following. NEW KOLO- 
DIP is not actively poisonous to man 
or animal... and it does not injure 
wool when used in accordance with 
directions on the package. It is ef- 
fective when mixed with any kind of 
water. Start protecting your animals 
the economical NEW KOLODIP way, 
today. For easy handling, it comes 
packed in 8 pound fiber “pour spout” 
type cans. Each package makes 100 
gallons of effective swim. Six 8 
pound cans are packed in strong fiber 
shipping carton or 48 pounds total, 
sufficient NEW KOLODIP for 600 
gallons of swim. 


@ Because NEW KOLODIP contains 
Bentonite Sulphur, it possesses valu- 
able characteristics NOT found in any 
other animal dip. 





NIAGARA SPRAYVER 
AND CHEMICAL CO.,. Inc. 


Middleport, New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Jacksonville, Fla. 
C. dian A iate . . . Niagara Brand 
Spray Co., Ltd. . . . Burlington, Ontario. 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Get your Rams at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 26-27, 1941 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Auxiliary Activities 


Auxiliary Officials at 
Eastern Mills 


The following news item was re- 
leased from New York on May 28. 
Further details of the visit to eastern 
woolen mills by the Auxiliary offi- 
cials will appear in the July issue. 


EW YORK—Four women, who, 

with their husbands and families, 
preside over the destiny of a hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep ranging over a 
collective area of more than half a mil- 
lion acres, and producing a million and 
a half pounds of wool, are spending a 
week in New York, stopping at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Towers, May 
28 to June 4, to see for themselves 
what happens to the great stores of 
wool which are clipped from their 
flocks every season. 

They have come east at the invita- 
tion of Colonel C. F. H. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Botany Worsted Mills of 
Passaic, New Jersey, to spend a few 
days going through the mill and watch- 
ing the progress of wool into great 
bolts of fabrics in weights ranging from 
four and a half to twenty-one ounces 
per yard. After completing their stay 
in New York the visitors will go to 
Washington as the guests of Colonel 
Johnson to visit departments of the 
government concerned with the grad- 
ing, marketing and labeling of wool 
and wool products. 

Three of the women in question are 
officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, Hep- 
pner, Oregon, president; Mrs. Emory 
C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, first 
vice president; Mrs. Harold Cohn, 
Heppner, Oregon, secretary-treasurer; 
and the fourth is Mrs. Marsh Lea, Fort 
Stockton, Texas, a former secretary of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 

The invitation to watch the trans- 
formation of wool into fabric and then 
into neckwear, robes, and other col- 
lateral Botany products, was sent by 


From left to right. Mrs. Emory C. Smith of Salt Lake City, first vice president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Association; Mrs. Marsh Lea, Ft. Stockton, Texas, 


former secretary of the auxiliary of her state; Mrs. Harold Cohn and Mrs. 


Ralph I. 


Thompson of Heppner, Oregon, secretary and president, respectively, of the National Aux. 
iliary, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Towers, New York, prior to visiting the Botany Worsted 
Mills at Passaic, New Jersey, on the invitation of its president, Col. C. F. H. Johnson. 





Colonel Johnson as a result of corre- 
spondence which came to his attention 
and which was part of the determined 
campaign being made by the Auxiliary 
to increase the use of products made 
of wool in the chief wool growing states 
of the country. This campaign, in 
which the women have enlisted state, 
county, and city health officials, civic 
and consumers’ organizations and par- 
ents’ and teachers’ associations, is now 
directed toward educating the people 
of their states regarding the new wool 
labeling law, which goes into effect on 
July 15 next. 

Mrs. Thompson, president of the 
Auxiliary, explained that members of 
her organization and their associates 
have been stumping their states, speak- 
ing before gatherings of men and wo- 
men, carrying with them exhibits of 
wool fabrics, blankets and children’s 


and adults’ clothing. She added thi 

all the women who live on ranches 

are their husband’s active partners it 

livestock raising, and that they wail 

to see as much of their product sold a 

possible. Being far from the market 

which uses their product, they are 

urging in all of their meetings that 

people in the wool-growing states scal 

the advertisements, and having made 
certain that the claims in the adver- 

tisements are honest and correct, 10 

purchase those products whenever pos 

sible. Woolen manufacturers through 

out the country can testify to the dili 

gence with which this program is being§ 
followed. Letters asking searching 
questions are reaching them constantly, 
and they are being besought fo 
samples and all possible buying guides 
which will enable the families of wodl 
growers to purchase judiciously. 
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The Magic of Wool 


By Beth Romney 


This is the essay that placed first 
in the contest sponsored this year 
by the Salt Lake Chapter of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers. For her effort, Miss 
Romney, a senior at the University 
of Utah, was given a_ beautiful 
woolen blanket donated to the Aux- 
iliary by Ralph Pitchforth of Salt 
Lake City. 


E housewife of today, 1941, is 

not content with the fabrics of 
yesterday: those that exhibit mediocre 
and unsatisfactory qualities. The fab- 
ric she selects for her wardrobe and 
her home must be desirable in every 
respect. It must possess, first, high 
wearing quality; second, easy cleaning 
possibilities; third, shape retention; 
fourth, warmth; and fifth, lasting 
beauty and luster. There is but one 
textile that possesses all of these quali- 
ties and that textile is wool; conse- 
quently, it is the fabric she selects for 
satisfaction. 


When purchasing her wardrobe, she 
discovers the unlimited and unbeliev- 
able qualities that the wool fabrics 
possess: suitings and tweeds so light 
in weight, and soft crepes so sheer and 
delicate that she hardly connects them 
with the heavy, coarse fabrics that were 
typical of the crude woolens of yester- 
day. 

Being resilient, due to construction, 
woolen fibers spring back after com- 
pact pressure is removed. Hence, 
woolens do not wrinkle easily. This 
quality is not lost with age and usage. 
Linens, cottons, silk, and other fabrics 
do not possess the same quality of 
resilience; therefore, they cannot com- 
pare with wool in this respect. 


Due to the great elasticity, firmness, 
and strength of wool, its durability 
cannot be surpassed. Articles our mod- 
etn housewife selects do not wear out 
in one year or even two, but are still 
valuable and in good condition in sev- 
etal years to come if properly cared 
for. Wool requires less servicing than 
any other material and it does not soil 
80 readily, a feature which makes it so 


desirable. Due to the serrated, crinkly 
fibers, dirt is not quickly imbedded in 
the fabric, much of the dust and soil 
nay therefore be removed by merely 
shaking. This can not be said of the 
other textiles, as their fiber structure is 
much different, and more effort jis 
needed to remove the soil. Spots can 
also be removed from this practical ma- 
terial without injury to it. 

Is it possible that this ‘“wonder” 
fabric can possess all of these qualities 
and still contain luster and beauty? 
The affinity of wool for dye is greater 
than for the other materials mentioned. 
Colors are brighter and clearer than it 
seems humanly possible to obtain. Yes, 
indeed, our wise housewife purchases 
her wardrobe of wool because its serv- 
ices are paramount. 


If wool contains such wonders for 
clothing, its services must be unques- 
tionably great for blankets, carpets, and 
draperies. Wool is synonymous with 
warmth, comfort, protection, and fluf- 
finess. Due to the structure of the 
woolen fiber, wool is exceptionally por- 
ous and the enclosed air, being a good 
insulator, shuts out the cold and holds 
in the warmth of the body. The wash- 
ing of woolens, especially blankets, is 
a new story, for woolens washed lightly 
shrink very little and retain their beau- 
ty and luster. Strenuous rubbing and 
scouring are not longer required as 
once practiced and as would be neces- 
sary if the blankets were mixed with 
other fibers. 


Cleanliness is seriously considered 
when it comes to the selection of car- 
pets, upholstery, and draperies. Exces- 
sive use of these articles requires a 
fabric that will resist the dirt and 
grime. Made entirely from wool, car- 
pets and upholstery have a wearing 
quality much superior to those made 
of mixtures or of other fibers. It 
has been proved that the warp made 
from cotton will wear more quickly 
than the wool of the same carpet. Again 
wool shows its superiority. A woolen 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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drapery retains its shape regardless of 
the wear given. Its color and strength 
do not deteriorate when exposed to 
the sunlight which is often typical of 
a rayon, silk, cotton, or linen drapery. 
The economy of all wool is exceptional 
when you consider the great value re- 
ceived and the little money expended. 

It is hard to believe that this fabric 
that we call wool is not a product of 
a magician’s skill. We have had it with 
us for many centuries and have only 
begun to recognize its bounty of pos- 
sibilities. As the world progresses the 
scientist creates many wonders. Yet, 
not one of these creations can be com- 
pared with the wonders of the living 
animal fiber, wool. Yes, those who seek 
the unbelievable in a textile fabric can 
find it in the magic of wool. 





Sheep Flocks in New South 
Wales 


ROUND 54 million head of sheep 
are run in New South Wales, or 

a little less than half the sheep popula- 
tion of Australia. In the year 1937, 
the latest for which the statistics are 
available, 93 per cent of the flocks in 
New South Wales were made up of 
fewer than 5000 head. The numbers 
of flocks of different sizes are shown 
in the table for March 31, 1937. The 
figures are taken from the 1941 edition 
of The Grazier’s Annual recently issued 
by the Graziers Association of New 
South Wales. 








Number 
of Sheep 


Number 


Size of Flocks of Flocks 





. 3,324 
-.10,347 
7,064 
. $3849 
me 
. 1,348 
476 

161 

24* 


142,565 
2,924,375 
5,014,767 
8,155,864 

15,141,304 
9,207,791 
6,480,949 
4,399,151 
1,668,080 


Under 100 sheep 
100 to 499 

500 to 999 

1,000 to 1,999 
2,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 9,999 
10,000 to 19,999 
20,000 to 49,999 
50,000 to 99,999) 
100,000 and over) 


Miscellaneous** 


‘Tone 2 


31,164 
53,166,010 





3545 36 








*Includes one flock of more than 100,000, 
**Traveling sheep and sheep depastured on holdings 
of less than one acre. 






































STORE WOOL 
. . - where Wool is Sold 


Western Wool Storage Company, located in 
Portland, Oregon, 2nd largest U. S. wool mar- 
ket, offers a modern storage and marketing 
service for progressive growers. Ideal climatic 
conditions halt shrinkage. Headquarters for 
Eastern and Western wool buyers. Well lighted 
sample room. Experienced wool handlers. Safe 
Federal Licensed Warehouse 
» receipts. Market wool the 
__. modern Western Wool Way. 










Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 














HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


NEVADA 


Potts, Nye County 


While the weather has been good, 
feed is very backward (June 4). It is 
a lot shorter than it was last year. 

All the wool grown here had a lighter 
shrink this year than last, and prac- 
tically all of it has been sold at from 
30 to 36 cents. Fifteen cents per head 
and board was the prevailing rate of 
pay for shearing this year. 

There has been no increase in wages 
for herders over last year, the regular 
rate of pay being $80 a month. Camp 
supplies, however, are costing us from 
10 to 14 per cent more than they did 
a year ago. 

Our lamb yields were not so good 
this year, about 10 per cent short of 
last year’s. 

We have not had any trappers work- 
ing here for several years now and 
coyotes get worse annually. 


John C. Potts 


Elko, Elko County 


On account of rain we were late in 
shearing, but managed to get it done 
before lambing. Weather conditions 
have been very good, however, and 
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feed is coming along nicely. Whi 
have no reports at this time in reg, Pal 
to lambing, a good crop is exper The ' 
Most of the wool is sold at prince V 
ranging from 30% to 32 cents for cies in 
shrinking from 64 to 66 per cent. fer, a 





Hand shearers were paid 15 cg play 
and board and contractcrs 21% top! 
cents. In the case of contract shel he 
ing, the owner did not furnish a ® 
thing. i on 

prink 

The herder situation is our most pg gure 
plexing problem. The best men aie, : 
getting too old and the young men af, | 
being called in the draft. Herdewiipoare 
wages are $80 a month, which is $iidud 
more than they were at this time li 4) 
year. All camp supplies are costing, ard. 
more, and coyotes are very bad. 
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A. S. McBride Fame 
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Warm, showery weather prevailed, 4 


most of the month, except in parts oifrapy 
leaving 


the second and third weeks, 
range forage, pasturage, meadows ani 

livestock generally in fairly good Wj... 
thriving condition. However, preci}... 
tation totals for the month were largeij.y) 
below normal, which is not so good # 


April. There is good pasturage at tly 
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COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
> A. Taylor, Durango 
. A. Tyzack, Craig 


DAKOTA 


Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. =>. 

Harry A. Stegner, Amidon, Dak. 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle pe Pg S. Dak. 
tT de Broadhurst, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
H. Locken, Isabel, S. Dak. 


IDAHO 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
J. O. McMurray, Boise 

NEVADA 


J. O. merge Hotel Meyer, Elko 
Pete Brus 
Harry J. ‘Smith Ely 














WHAT IS YOUR WOOL WORTH? 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO SELL OR SHIP, 


ASK OUR NEAREST AGENT 


OREGON 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 
R. Roy Baker, Alturas, Calif. 


MONTANA 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. ies: ame City 
4 3 Bozem 
: ee Billings 
E P: Nelson, Hinsdale 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 


NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 


Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


TEXAS 
a a San Angelo 
. Drake, Jr., Pl Angelo 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 





Boston, Massachusetts 





UTAH 


David M. Edgehill 

A. A. Callister 
302 Atlas Blidg., 
Salt Lake City 


L. R. Anderson, Manti 
M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
aotean Brian, Loa 

. S. Jordan, Roosevelt 
E: Ray Lyman, Parowan 

- W. McKinnon, Price 
Scat Osborne, Spring City 
C. W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 
Dewey Sanford, Delta 
H. Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 


Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 


























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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vet levels, and livestock are moving 
ward With the appearance of new 


ass. 


. While, 
1 in regy 
IS experid The weather has been damp and cold 
| at pridlince May 17 and there has been some 
1ts for cis in lambs. Feed conditions, how- 
cent. Ber, are better than for several years 
d 15 wl May 25). 
21, ppl is estimated that about 40 per cent 
rAact shysffl the wool has been sold or consigned. 
Whe average price paid so far is 33% 
‘Bets for fine and fine medium wool 
inking around 64 per cent. We 
" MOst palfiure that we made less money per 
| ‘Men aiid this year than last, as the wool 
& Men whys lighter than in 1940. We paid 
Herdes hearers 2334 cents per head, which 
ich is $MfBcluded loading on cars. 
| Cm WH Ail of our expenses are moving up- 
Mt ard. Herders are getting $60 a month 
ad. against $55 last year, and costs of 
[cBride famp supplies are about 20 per cent 
Digher. 
There have been more coyotes on 
_ fpy range this season, due, I think, 
prevailed the employment of less-experienced 
| Parts dffrappers. 
» leaving It would be helpful to the sheepmen 
lows ai this district, in m ini if the 
‘ y opinion, if the 
800d htes for going on and coming off the 
 Preciiirazing districts were permanently es- 
e largeifblished. 
: 25 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


rnish a 












Thomas Sevy 
ze at thy 


— Green River, Emery County 


® We have had an abundance of mois- 
¢ this spring, more than double the 
bormal rainfall, in fact, in this section. 
As a result, feed on the spring range 
ras ten days later than usual. 
lambing yields are excellent, 15 per 
ft more than last year’s, due to the 
act that there were practically no 
wins a year ago, while this spring 
aly more than normal came. 
About all of the wool has been sold. 
he shrinkage varies from 62 to 69 
bet cent, and prices have ranged from 
50 to 35 cents, depending on the shrink- 
hge, quality of the wool, and time of 
sale. 
The rate per head for shearing 
ranged from 10 to 12% cents while 15 
10 1814 cents was paid for contract 






















WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS 
PREPAREDNESS IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE HOUR 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


IS PREPARED 


With a complete, capable and thoroughly experienced sales organiza- 
tion at all the leading Market Centers to satisfactorily handle your con- 


signments. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 





DENVER and OGDEN 


and 


Nine other Leading Markets 


Unbiased Market Advice and Information Free Upon Request. 

















HILLS, OGLESBY & DEVINE 





WOOL 


MERCHANTS 


292 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 














SHEEPMEN’S 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Mar t 





Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 





BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....._. 3.00 
4.00 








Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.......... 5.00 
5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 
4.50 Goes Abroad 2.50 
For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 























During Pioneer Days, July 19-24 
Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Ben Lomond 
Hotel 


in Ogden, Utah 


Stockmen’s 





Headquarters 
Coffee Shop and Newly Air 
Dining Room Conditioned 


(The New Hotel at the Old Lecation) 








Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 
THE HEALY HOTEL 
OGDEN, UTAH 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 

















of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 
® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 
@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 
® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 











THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




















WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 


Will save you 
$75 per month 
in feed of 
horses, yet 
zives you the 
ise of your 
truck for haul- 
ing lambs, 
feed, etc. 

Can be drawn 
by car or sad- 
: lle horse. Full 
size bed, G 
. , W. stove, cup- 

“board, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 


Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 














shearing, with the owner furnishing 
sacks and twine. 

Practically every item in the sheep- 
man’s expense account is larger this 
year than last. Herders’ wages are 
from $10 to $15 more per month; food 
is about 10 per cent higher; camp 
equipment from 15 to 30 per cent more; 
and taxes and feed concentrates are 
also higher. 

As a result of more efficient trap- 
ping and better cooperation between 
trappers and stockmen, coyote control 
is progressing in this section. 

It appears to me that we would have 
more satisfaction if non-interested gov- 
ernment employees rather than local 
grazing boards ran the Taylor grazing 
districts. And everyone I know agrees 
with me. 

Carl H. Seely 


St. George, Washington County 


Feed on Utah’s “Dixie” spring range 
has been very good, equal to 1940 and 
better than ’38 and ’39; now (May 23) 
it is reaching the drying stage. From 
the first to the 17th of the month the 
weather was excellent, then a cold wave 
hit us, lasting for three days; but no 
serious damage was done. 

The lamb crop is about 5 per cent 
larger than last year’s. 

About 98 per cent of the wool is 
sold. Prices were above those paid in 
1940, the shrinkage of the wool was 
lighter and the staple slightly longer, 
probably due to the wet mild winter. 

Shearers were paid 15 cents per head. 
The contract rate was 24% cents, 
which covered everything but corral- 
ling the sheep. 

We had to pay our lambing help $5 
to $15 more than last year and regu- 
lar wages for herders have been in- 
creased $10 per month in some in- 
stances. Costs of camp supplies, hay, 
grain, and equipment have also gone 
up about 10 per cent during the year. 

Grazing conditions would be im- 
proved here if there were a better spirit 
of cooperation between officials and 
stockmen using the Taylor districts. 
While this spirit, generally, is better 
than it has been in past years, there is 
still a real need for improvement in 
some cases. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The destruction of sheep and gg 
by coyotes is greater than formerly jm Corp 
am not sure of the cause, but it sea 15 ce” 
to me that there were fewer coy 5 
and less damage when the bounty yi crease 
tem was in operation. Under that yj Coy" 
tem more men are at work, a bigg 
effort is made, and better results , 
tained at less cost per predator, Ny 
since we have three cooperating ag Th 
cies working on the program under 
Fish and Wildlife Service—the stay last 
the Forest Service and the Grazia spore 
Service—why can’t we have the boung® qhe 1 
system set up on a national or inty Wy dr 
state plan? It should be national y slant 
prevent the smuggling of pelts {rg ly sé 
one state or county to another. TM jre¢7 
office personnel, as needed, could thy range 
be used to go into the districts pei jocq 
odically and check up on the catch, B 4 s 
suggest that the National Associatiy) 
follow this matter up. 

Donald Schmutz 


were | 


areas 
doin 


Portage, Box Elder County W 


The range around here is _ bette ‘ng 
(May 6) than it has been for ten yean§ a! 
The grass came in a hurry when it dig The 
start, and we are having ample moig tnt 
ture, probably too much for sheep ang ig 
lambs to do their best. 

The coyotes seem to be pretty weg has 
cleaned out; so far we have only log chit 
one lamb. The trapper in this distriq§ wit 
got 18 coyotes during March and Aprig 4 
and he certainly worked full time. Tig on 
sheepmen gave him a bonus of $55 fi inc 
the two months. In addition they pig \ 
soned the range and got several cripple put 
coyotes. Last fall whenever a shee t 5 
was killed by coyotes, the carcass wag ‘lo 
poisoned at once and always got at lea ab 
one coyote. tak 

Herders are hard to get, even at $il— Wa 
per month. Expenses are up at leas 
30 per cent. 

Frank Clark 


Richfield, Sevier County bu 


We have had more snow during tit 
late winter and early spring than 4 ‘a 
any time since the settlement of thi 
section. April was exceptionally cold ‘; 
Lambing has not started yet (May |) 
and most of the wool has been Col 
signed to the National Wool Marketi 
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Corporation. The rate for shearing was 
15 cents and board. 

Costs of camp supplies have _in- 
ceased 10 per cent over 1940 prices. 
Coyotes are about the same in number. 

Vern W. Pace 


COLORADO 


The first and last weeks of the month 
were comparatively wet, especially the 
ast week over the eastern portion 
where good rains were well distributed. 
The middle fortnight was comparative- 
ly dry, and in places unfavorable for 
slant growth. Temperatures were most- 
ly seasonable, but they were below 
freezing in the higher areas. The high 
ranges are late, but there is plenty of 
fed at lower levels. Livestock suffer- 
ed some from cold and snow in high 
areas, but most animals elsewhere are 
doing well. 


Fruita, Mesa County 


We have had plenty of rain and 
range conditions are much better than 
inany May of the previous five years. 
The early lamb crop was about 5 per 
cent larger than last year’s; late lamb- 
ing is just starting (May 27). 

About three fourths of the wool clip 
has been sold at 30 to 36 cents. Ma- 
chine shearers are being paid 16 cents 
with board; blade shearers, 121% cents. 

Not very much trapping has been 
done in this section and coyotes are 
increasing in numbers. 

While I have not run sheep on the 
public domain for the past five years, 
itseems to me that the man with a small 
llock does not have anything to say 
about its management; he just has to 
take what the big operator does not 
want. 

Harold I. Stevens 


NEW MEXICO 


The first and third weeks were warm, 
but the rest of the month brought nor- 
mal or lower temperatures, which were 
hot so good for plant growth. Rains 
have been plentiful especially in the 
first and last weeks, particularly over 
the eastern portion of the state. Pas- 
lurage has been excellent and livestock 
are thriving in nearly all parts of the 
state. 
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Paragon Printing Co. S 
seein rene || North Salt Lake 
of Publications - Books THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
Catalogues - Directories LIVESTOCK MARKET 


and Commercial Job Work 
Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
$-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 











sheep thru competitive bidding? 
For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


oe 


PRINTING PLATES 











158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
te PHONE 3-8564 




















STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. y 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 

CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Steck Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 























What Time 95 97 


NO MATTER WHAT THE TIME OF DAY MAY BE, IT’S NOW 
LAMB MARKETING TIME AT OGDEN, WHERE IDAHO AND 
OREGON LAMBS ARE BRINGING GOOD PRICES. IN OGDEN 
YOUR LAMBS MAKE THAT GOOD APPEARANCE WHICH IS 
POSSIBLE ONLY WHEN SOLD NEAR THE PRODUCING FIELDS, 
WHERE SHRINKAGE DUE TO LONG HAULS AND FREQUENT 
HANDLING IS ELIMINATED. 


Last year Idaho and Oregon shipped 826,078 sheep to the 
OGDEN MARKET. Many thousands of these lambs were placed 
in the trade channels at profitable prices to growers. 


This Year Why Not Make It Your Policy To 
MARKET YOUR LAMBS AT OGDEN 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 
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Bloomfield, San Juan County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good here during May, better than 
in the same period the past two years. 
The lambing season was favorable, 
with only very light losses 


Most of the wool grown in this sec- 
tion has been consigned (May 27). 


Herders’ wages are about the same 
as they were a year ago, but other 
items of expense have increased dur- 
ing the past year. 


We have had more trouble with 
coyotes this winter than we did last, 
because there has been so much snow 
that trappers have been unable to get 
out. They are working now, however. 


M. A. Wiltbank 


ARIZONA 


The first week brought some good 
rains in the east and south, and a few 
beneficial showers occurred during the 
last week, chiefly over the northern 
portion; but there were two weeks of 
dry, rather unfavorable weather. How- 
ever, range grasses and forage growths 
have furnished plenty of feed, and live- 
stock are generally in good to excellent 
shape. 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 


We have had some rains and cool 
weather during May, and much im- 
provement in range conditions is evi- 
dent this May over the past several 
years at this time. Spring ranges are 
good (May 26). In general, a larger 
percentage of lambs per hundred ewes 
was saved this year than last. 


All of the wool in this vicinity sold 
at an average price of 32 cents per 
pound. The sheep were all shorn under 
contract at 20 cents per head, with the 
contractor furnishing everything. 


While camp supplies are up about: 10 
per cent in price, there has been no 
increase in herders’ wages, which are 
$60 per month, and I have not noticed 
much of an increase in other items on 
the expense account. 


F. S. 


Thatcher, Graham County 


We have the best feed we have had 
for years (April 2). Our lamb crop 
runs around 98 per cent, just about the 
same as last year’s. We start shear- 
ing about May 1, and expect to pool 
our wool at Willcox; no contract has 
been made yet. 

It seems as if the price of everything 
has gone up, including state leases. 
Camp supplies are up 20 per cent. Our 
most troublesome problem, however, is 
the coyote. We have coyotes and more 
coyotes, and apparently nothing is be- 
ing done to control them. I haven’t 
seen a government trapper for five 
years. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association is doing a top job. 

Marion Lee 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


(North of the Texas & Pacifie 
road). Wettest six weeks (since J 
26) in ten years. Grass and other 
etation are the rankest and most af 
dant for ten or more years. Og 
quently livestock are in excellent; 
dition and thriving. Conditions are 
very favorable for the summer sea 
The best wheat crop in ten year 
indicated. 4 


Winters, Runnels County 


The weather has been cool and vg 
wet during May. It has been the w 
test May in several years and the raf 
is the best in six or seven years. Rai 
conditions, it may be said, are 1109 
cent compared with 85 per cent the k 
three years. . 


Our lamb crop is about the same§ 
last year’s, or about 85 to 95 per cel 
Farm wool has a lighter shrinkag 
this year, around 62 per cent, @ 
range wool, somewhere around 58 ji 
cent, or maybe even lighter. Sales hay 
been made at 34 to 40 cents a pound) 
There is an increase of 10 to 208 
cent in costs of camp supplies ail 
about 20 per cent in the price of wou 
bags and wages. 
Hugo Vagelsang™ 


Knickerbocker, Tom Green Cou 


Range conditions here are excellé 
(June 3). . 

This year’s lamb crop averages fram 
85 to 90 per cent, marking percentag 
being much higher than in 1940. 


It is estimated that about half th 
wool has been sold from this part of 
Texas. The clip is extremely clean ai 
of good staple this year, and will prok 
ably shrink below 60 per cent. Most 
of the fine wool of 12-months’ growlll 
has been bought at 40 to 44 cents 
with some lots as high as 46 cents 
while 8-months’ wool has sold quite 
steadily at 40 cents. 

As all of our sheep are run on fenced 
range land, we do not employ any herd 
ers. It is costing us a good deal to lease 
the land we use, however; $1 per acre 
not an unusual rate. 


J. T. Tweedy 














